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For the Woman's Journal. 
A PICTURE. 


BY FLOKA BEST HARRIS, 





Hollowed ont from the heart of the land 
In long-dead days by a giant hand, 

Filled to the brim by the rushing waves 
Strong with the brine of their ocean-caves, 
Rimmed half round hy the hills it lies— 

A harbor gray under glooming skies, 


Iewn from the heart of a mighty wood 
Strong with the strength of the storm withstood, 
A gallant young barque once loved the seas, 
And laughed at round of the North-land breeze. 
Now little it recks if the harbor bar 

Moan low or lond in the dusk afar; 

Fora blackening, helpless hu:k it lies 

In the harbor gray ‘neath glooming skies. 
Sloping adown to the harbor’s marge— 
Sentinel etill with a tiller charge— 

Standeth a hill where the dead lie low. 

Little they care for the winds that blow, 

Little they care though the billows beat 

White with the tempest-foam at their feet. 
Few are the sleepers, yet one is here, , 
Stranded and wrecked ere his port was near; 
And there another whose drifting soul 

Had bruised itself on a barren shoal. 

Each ruined hulk in its horror lies 

By the harbor g:ay ‘neath glooming skies. 


Pitiful scene ‘mid pitiless glooms, 

Scarcely a blossom to bless their tombs! 
But, staring the dusk of dying day, 

White as mist of the wind-tossed spray, 
Glimmers the grave of a litule child— 

For daisies smile as it would have smiled, 
Dresming over itsinnocent dreams 

Pure as the lilies by limpid streams. 

So to the seaward summit of graves 

Covering wrecks never made by waves, 

A child hath come in its baby grace, 

And Flowers and the Angels haunt the place. 
~~ «ee 


NOTES FXOM NEBRASKA. 


Greenwicn, Cr., Jan. 26, 1883. 

Epitorn JOURNAL:—Ever since my re- 
turn from Nebraska, I have desired to give 
some notes and observations on the Ne 
braska campaign, but circumstances have 
hitherto prevented. If government de- 
rives its just powers from the consent of 
the governed, it is clear that we women 
should have a voice in framing laws which 
assume authority over our persons and 
property. No sophistry can set aside the 
evident conclusion, that either we, as citi- 
zens, must not be taxed and governed, or 
else that we must have some form of ex- 
pressing our assent or dissent to the present 
ruling class. 

But we need to clearly understand where 
we cau appeal for justice. The simplesug- 
gestion that ‘‘the court has decided,” shows 
us that henceforth we should not be indiff 
erent to the appointment of supreme court 
judges, or of the attorney general of state 
or nation. Under some conditions we be 
lieve we should have recourse tothe highest 
tribunal of the land. For instance, in the 
election of president and vice president, 
which is an act of national importance, we 
should have national redress, if denied, 

The legislators of Nebraska, by a decided 
vote submitted the question of woman suf- 
frage directly to the male voters. The 
friends of suffrage had their doubts about 
immediate success, for several reasons, but 
they determined to do their best to canvass 
the state, trusting that the people, who had 
hitherto never considered the subject, would 
thus become enlightened, and at some fu- 
ture day, at least, would be prepared for a 
hearty acceptance. The fact that about one 
third of the voters were men of foreign birth, 
and many of them not as yet even able to 
read or speak our language fluently, was 
looked upon as almost necessarily prejudi 
cial to wuman’s enfranchisement. 

_ Another difficulty lay in the immense ter- 
ritory to be reached and the imperfect fa- 
cilities for reaching the remote settlements. 
Still anuther obstacle was the fact of par- 
ty dissepsions. And, last of all. we had no 
means Of ruisiog funds with which to Carry 
on our work. We stood much on the same 
ground and in similar disadvantageous re- 
lations to the ruling class, that the Liberty 











Party stood when it first came into be- 
ing. 

Now our success, measured by that 
achieved by those earnest pioneers, was 
really grand. They seemed utterly defeat- 
ed, yet ultimately their feeble efforts be- 
came pivotal, and in thestate of Ohio two 
‘free soil” men held the balance of power, 
and by their action blotted out the ‘black 
laws,” and electeda U. 8. senator and a su 
preme judge, 

We had some covert foes, as I was told, 
who had plenty of money, and, if we are 
rightly informed, it was freely used, as it 
was also in Kansas for the defeat of Gov. 
St. Jobn. But still another source of de- 
feat lay in -the want of earnest. reliable 
friendship on the part of the republican 
party, as a party, though we had many 
good friends within its ranks. To me, this 
was not a new feature of the case. I had 
bad experience in Ohio; and I hope that 
Ohio republicans see in their defeat the 
Nemesis that will follow the party, there 
and everywhere, if they fail to accept the 
opportunity of rendering justice to woman 
They are ready to accept her aid, but how 
loth torender her justice! They have not 
yet learned the expediency of right. 

It was nearly ten years since I had ven- 
tured into the field of public action, hav- 
ing‘so entirely broken down in health in 
Ohio. But going to Omaha to attend the 
annual meeting of the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, whose presi- 
dent, Mr. Correll, was a resident of the 
state of Nebraska and the originator of 
the bill, the old spirit came upon me, and 
I could not resist the desire to put on the 
harness once more. Some one has sug- 
gested that it would be well for the 
American and National Societies to hold 
their annual meetings in different states. 
While finding no special objection to this 
policy, I must suggest that it would have 
been quite remarkable, had the president 
and executive comittee of the American So- 
ciety, at such a crisis, called the annual 
meeting in any other state. It was natural 
also for them to have taken an active part 
in connection with the state society, in or- 
ganizing the campaign. Under such cir- 
cumstances, order and efficiency, it was be- 
lieved, could have been easily secured. 
That this was not altogether the case, was 
not the fault of the American Society, which 
did not assume to take the direction of af- 
tairs out of the hands of the local commit- 
tees of the state. 

Now it would seem that the only efficient 
way of closely canvassing a state, must be 
through effective county committees, who 
will faithfully see to it that arrangements 
are made, and that speakers are on hand 
with as little failure as possible, and that 
audiences shall not be wanting from defec- 
tive announcements, That this was not 
always the case, was due toa change of pro 
gramme after the State Society had endeav- 
ored to make a clear and definite plan for 
the several counties. ‘his was no small 
matter, when we remember that there are 
sixty-two of these counties, and that women 
had no previous political organizations 
through which arrangements could be made. 

Yet with all the drawbacks the result 
showed a very important work done, and, 
all things considered, a grand result. The 
masses of the intelligent people were evi- 
dently with the suffragisis. They were 
hospitable to the principle and to those who 
advocated it. What seemed most needed 
was a canvass that should reach country 
neighborhoods, stir up the farming popula- 
tion, and enlighten the foreigners. My per- 
sonal observation refers mainly to two tiers 
of counties on the south line of the state, 
along the Republican valley, where the set- 
tlers have undergone some of the most se- 
vere tests of fortitude and endurance. 
Many of the farmers in this region are re- 
turned soldiers, who have here latd tbeir 
claims and sought to build up homes. 
Most of them were young men at the break- 
ing out of the war, and had little property 
accumulated, so that they commenced here 
with small means, and often with shut- 
tered health. 

The land had for ages been a buffalo 
range, and the sod had been packed by the 
heavy tread of great herds of these ponder- 
ous animals, till, when skinned off by the 
breaking plow, it was almost like planks of 
wood. In this compact substance the eggs 
of the grasshopper had found lodement 
and preservation, and when the sod was 
stirred and exposed to the action of sun and 
rain, they hatched out in myriads, destroy- 
ing the crops and desolating the land, till 
tlie was given for their destruction. 

1 will complete my sketch of Nebraska 
next week. 


Hannau M, T. Cutter. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF MASSACHUSETTS 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


ADDRESS OF HON. WM. I. BOWDITCIL. 
(Continued from last Week) 

The minority of the committee on wo- 
man suffrage also say, (report p. 3.) 

‘The theory that women are deprived of represen- 
tation is not a correct one; and it certainly is not 
that on which our government is founded. The 
making of our lawe, in point of fact, is not even 
vested in the male voters of the state. It is vested 
in only forty Senators and 240 Representatives. Un- 
der a written law these 280 chosen law-makers are 
presumed to represent the people as a whole.” 

It is true that the Constitution declares 
that ‘‘There shall be, in the Legislature of 
this Commonwealth a representation of the 
people annually elected, and founded upon 
the principle of equality. (Part 2, ch. 1, 
sec. 3, art. 1) and in order to receive this 
representation of the people, the constitu- 
tion authorizes towns to elect representa- 
tives to the general court according to ihe 
number of their rateable poils. This re- 
mained the basis of representation from 1780 
down to 1840, and as women have never 
been assessed a poli-tax, women were entire 
ly disregarded in these proceedings. Indeed 
there has never been a full representation 
even of the male people in the legislature. 

It isan actual fact that more men were 
able to vote fur representatives to the gen- 
eral court under the provincial charter, 
than were authorized to vute under the con- 
stitution of 1780! (Woman Suffrage a Right, 


. 13.) , 
¥ From 1840 to 1857 the Senate and House 
were apportioned according to the number 
of inhabitants, or population. During 
these years, therefore, the women had the 
same sortof repreggntation as tho sluves 
used to have in Congress. The white 
men in the slave siates used to have 
greater politica) power in Congress in con- 
sequence of the existence of slaves. So in 
Massachusetts, between 1840 and 1857 the 
men had more of representative power in 
the Legislature according as the number of 
women was larger or smaller in the differ- 
ent towns and cities, If we think that the 
slaves consented to the pessaze of the 
amended Fugitive Slave Bill (1850) because 
by their numbers they had given the, white 
members from the South the eighteen votes 
which sufficed to carry the measure (Tax- 
ation of Women, &c., revised edition, pp. 
13, 14) then we may consider that between 
1840 and 1857 the women of Massachusetts 
were represented by the men in those years, 
and not otherwise, 

But since 1857 the Senate and House 
have been apportioned according to the 
number of legal voters. »(Amendments 21, 
22.) So that the Legisl#fture as now consti- 
tuted is based upon, aud only represents, 
legal voters, 

The government of the state is, therefore 
and has been for twenty five years, based 
upon legal voters only. Politically speak- 
ing therefore from that period the existence 
of vomen has been and is wholly ignored 
as a factor in govert ment. They really 
have no voice Whatever in reference to the 
constitution or the laws under which they 
live,and are governed, taxed,and puvished,— 
either directly themselves or indirectly 
through representatives chosen by, and thus 
qualitied to act for them, 

The majority of the committee say furth- 
er(p 3, 4.) 

“As the 280 law makers are presumed, 
under the written law, to represent the av- 
erage wishes of the male voters who elect- 
ed them, so the male vuiers are presumed to 
represent, by an unwritten law, the wishes 
and interests of the women of the society. 
Aud what is this unwritten iaw? It is the 
natural law of the family relation. There 
may be hundreds of thousands of women 
who never marry, and many who are wid- 
ows; but the natural law is that men and 
women will, at some period in life, enter 
into the family relation. As this is the pre- 
sumption of nature, so it is the wise pre- 
sumption of the State in shaping the gen- 
eral policy of the laws.” 

No authority is cited to prove the exist- 
ence Of this unwritten law and probably 
never can be. The constitution purports 
to and does act on individuals as such, on 
men and women, and never on men as 
heads of families: and this fact seems to 
negative the existeuce of any such law. 

If such a law were really in existence, we 
shonld say in our declaration of rights that 
the power to institute government and to 
reform it at pleasure, peacefully, by use of 
the ballot rests exclusively with the men or 
male voters, because men whether married 
or single, not only represent their own sex, 
but as real or possible heads of famulies, 
represent the other sex also, not only their 
own wives, but also other men’s wives and 
widows, and even unmarried women: but 
instead of saying this or any thing like it, 
we declare as we have seen that all such 
power to reform government. rests with 
“the people ulone.”” What becomes of our 
denunciation of the absurdity of mere 
birth conferring political power, if, under 
this supposed unwritten law, a minority of 
the peuple, merely because they happen to 
be born men, are nevertheless presumed to 
represent the majority, and to have full 
power to legislate tor aud tu punish them at 
pleasure because, forsooth, men are real or 
possible heads of families! 

The minority of the committee also say: 

“Our laws as regards the rights and in- 
terests Of Women may rot be perfect, as 
made and administered by men. They 
would not be perfect if made and adminis- 
tered by women, either in whole or in part. 
But it is not true that they are made in the 
interest of men as against women. In any 





legislation involving the honor, or the prop- 
erty, or the rights of women, men have 
been, and will continue to be, watchful of 
woman’s interest—not by the exercise of 
their judgment as against that of woman, but 
by the exercise of their judgment as it may 
have been controlled by that of women. 
When men legislate with an eye to the best 
interests of their own wives and daughters 
in the present or possible future, they nec- 
essarily legislate with reference to the best 
interest of every widow and single woman 
in the State; for they contemplate the con- 
tingency that their own wives may become 
widows, and that their own daughters may 
remain single. It is not, therefore, quite 
correct to assert that the interests of even 
widows and unmarried women are not rep- 
resented inthe making of thelaws. They 
are necessarily represented when a man 
seeks, by the laws he helps make, the best 
interests of his own family.” 

Forty years ago women were first allow- 
ed to makea will, with the consent of 
their husbands, (Stat- 1842 ©. 74). Without 
such consent women had to die intestate, in 
which case the husband took all her per- 
sonal estate to his own use; and now atter 
the lapse of forty years (and two general 
revisions of the laws made by men in this 
interval) the wife of a common drunkard 
can not will even to her children more than 
half of her personal property, without the 
written consent of this same drunkard. 
But he does not have to obtuin her consent 
before he can make a will. (Pub. Stat 1882 
C. 147 $6.) Down tothe very session at 
which this report of the Committee was 
made, if a wife died intestate leaving a hus- 
bard and children, no matter how werth- 
less the husband was, he was legally en- 
titled to all her personal estate! and even 
now after the legislation of last winter 
such a husband is 1-6 better off than the 
wife of a man wno so dies. 

Under the laws as they now stand, ifa 
woman owns $100,000 personal estate and 
dies intestate, leaving children, her husband 
takes $50,000 and the children the balance. 
Butif a man dies intestate leaving $100,000 
his wife takes only $33,333.33 and the 
children the balance. 

If a woman has $100,000 personal estate 
she can not without her consent bequeath 
more than $50,000 away from him even .to 
her child, but this $50,000 is assured to him 
by the law and she cannot help herself. 

But if a man has $100,000 personal estate, 
he can givethe whole of it to his childrea, 
or to whomsoever he pleases and without 
asking her consent. She may, it is true 
under the law, waive the provisions of tLe 
will, but, in such case she can only get 
$10,000 outright and the income only for 
life of $33,333.33. Are not these laws 
most obviously framed in the interest of 
men as against women? 

In 1846 (Stat. 1846. C. 209) married wo 
men who earned wages by their own labor 
were first authorized to give avalid receipt 
for the same. Prior to that time only the 
husbands could give it; notwithstanding 
this law,as late as 1876, if the wife gave her 
wages to her husband to keep,and he mixed 
them with his own earnings, and then from 
the common fund thus created, the wife 
with his consent bought articles of personal 
clothing for herself, our courts decided 
that such clothing belonged to the husband 
and not to the wife! (1876. 119. Mass. 596) 
Of course the Legislature has ened at the 
very first moment to alter this law! No! 
It took three year’s effort, before we could 
induce those actual or possible heads of 
families in the Legislature to amend this 
law. (1879 C. 133) Nowit is legally pos- 
sible for wives to own their own shoes and 
stockings! bought though they be with the 
varnings of both husband and wife, or even 
if given to her wholly by the husband. 

The s'atute books for the last forty years 
are indeed studded with proofs to the con- 
trary of what the committee say. More 
than eighty times during this period have the 
legislature admitted the injustice of the laws 
affecting women. and in various ways have 
showh to us,how easy and simple a thing it 
is, notto do it—when you are indifferent 
or your personal interest is the other way. 
The very legislature from which this com- 
mittee was taken, professed a desire to rem- 
edy a great injustice, and nevertheless 
showed us al! how not to doit, by only puar- 
tially and not wholly remedying the wrong. 

The best of us cannot possibly represent 
women even if we really and honestly try 
so to do, as women will represent them- 
selves. The indifferent men, and the pos 
itively bad men, will not éven try to do jus 
tice to women. In truth, neither sex can 
adequately or properly represent the other. 
andit is precisely this difference between 
the sexes in the way of viewing things that 
we wish toavail ourselves of in the Legis- 
lature and elsewhere by securing suffrage 
to women. 

I propose to touch upon four laws affect- 
ing women, in order to demonstrate the in- 
correctness of the committee's statement. 

(1.) The wife’s rigutto testify. 

2) Her right to contract. 

(3) The taxation of women, and 

(4) How seduction is punished. 

And first, as to the wife's right to testify. 
As the law now stands, (Pub. Stat 1882 Ca. 
169 §18) no person of sufficient under- 
standing, whether a party or otherwise, can 
be excluded from giving evidence as a wit- 
ness in any proceeding.ctvil or criminal, in 
court or before a person having authori y to 
receive evidence, except in the following 
Cases: 

First, neither husband nor wife shall be 
allowed to testify us to private couversations 
with each other. 

(Continued on next page.) 
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CONCERNING WOMEN, 





Miss Carnuertne Wore has given 
$2,500 to the Bartholdi statue. 


Mrs. Perrenei.t, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
has lefta building valued at $90,000 for 
the Public Library of that city. 


Miss Mary Dickens, eldest grandchild of 
Charles Dickens, aged nineteen, is about to 
become an actress. 


Ruth M. Tracy, L. L. 8., and Mary 
lL. GARDNER, of the Aeolian, are society 
editors of the Oberlin Review. 


Miss Mary L. Boorn, editor Larper’s 
Bazar, receives every Saturday evening. 
Mr. and Mrs. Julian Hawthorne and Mrs. 
Rose Terry Cooke were expected gvests at 
the last one. 


Misses Guss Murray, Epira Guyer 
Edith G. Willard, Bell O’Brien, Annie 
Dickinson, and Mrs, A. Delano, took part 
in a violin recital at the Lenox street Chapel, 
or. Wednesday evening, Jan. 17. 


Dr. E. J. Frencu, of Boston, will be- 
gin another course of her instructive lec- 
tures to ladies and young girls, on Anatomy 
and Hygiene, next Tuesday, Feb. 6, at her 
parlors, 512 Tremont street. 


Mrs. Dr. BaLpwin, wife of the superin- 
tendent of the Methodist mission-work in 
China, at the Methodist church, spoke in 
Chicopee last Sunday morning. Mrs. Bald- 
win is a very interesting speaker, and talks 
of what she knows from twenty years’ ex- 
perience in China. She also illustrates the 
dress and peculiarities of that people. 


Mrs. MEAD, widow of the late professor 
at Oberlin, has selected and arranged a vol- 
ume of Scripture for Responsive Readings 
in Publicand Social Worship. The selections 
range through Old Testament and New, and 
are classified by subjects, so that a glance 
at the index suggests passages adapted to 
special occasions of worship. The selec- 
tions are brief, and made with good taste 
and judgment. 


Mrs. Francis DopGE has presented to 
the Essex Lustitute of Salem the first shoe 
ever pegged by machinery. The shoe is 
made of thick coarse leather, and the sole 
is secured by two rows of pegs. It was 
pegged by a machine invented and patent- 
ed by the late Samuel Preston, of Danvers, 
and with it are presented an autograph let- 
ter by Mr. Preston, and the letters patent, 
dated March, 1833, containing the signature 
of Andrew Jackson as President. 


Miss ALICE SANDFORD, one of the secre- 
taries of the Women’s National Relief Asso- 
ciation, addressed the ladies, at 9 Park 
square, lately, upon the work of 
the society and the need of an auxiliary 
association in each state. An auxiliary as- 
sociation for Massachusetts was organized, 
and the following officers chosen: Mrs. 
John Gardner, president; Mrs. Samuel D. 
Warren, vice-president; Miss Annette Rog- 
ers, treasurer; Mrs. J. foster Bush, secre- 
tary. The work proposed by this associa- 
tion is to aid the life service, by providing 
clothing and other necessaries for the ship- 
wrecked on the coast of this State. 


Miss Virernta Penny delivered the first 
of her intended series of lectures on the 
Anchorage Insane Asylum, last week, in 
Louisville, Ky. Interspersed with a great 
many amusing anecdotes about the insane 
and their actions was an abundance of ster- 
ling information and many good sugges- 
tions. Her discourse from beginning to 
end was replete with good sound sense that 
showed great carefulness of preparation 
and long and deep study of the subject she 
handled. She said, and very sensibly, that 
insane asylums or mad-houses ought to be 
hospitais for the remedy of the disease and 
not places of incarceration aud punishment. 


Miss JENNIE J. YOUNG, who is a native 
of this country, is winning praise in 
Scotland for her ‘‘concert lectures.” She 
will shortly enter upon a second season of 
them in London. These unique entertain- 
ments consist of lectures illustrated by 
songs. Among the subjects thus treated 
are *'The Muse of Coila,” ‘‘tAn American 
View of Burns,” Thoughts about Womea,” 
**Music and the Fine Arts,” ‘‘The Songs of 
Scotland,” **The Potter's Art,” and ‘Henry 
W. Longfellow.” She is now preparing 
other concert lectures, including one on 
*Teunyson.” With great zest she some- 
times relates to her audiences reminiscences 
of her eatly life; how she taught school, 
wheoa a mere girl, in a log schovl-house in 
Minnesota; aud how she was now and then 
sturtled by the stealtby entrance of a group 
of painted redskins, 
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THIRTY YEARS’ FAITHFUL WORK. 
Wednesday, January 3, was a golden day 
at the Perkins School for the Blind at South 

Boston,for then was celebrated the thirtieth 

year of the matronship of Miss M. C. Moul- 

ton. Honorable as is the title of matron, it 
fails to give any adequate idea of the real 
character and value of the services which 
this noble woman has already rendered to 
the Institution through one generation, and 
which she continues with unabated zeal. Be- 
yond the cares and duties which that title 
implies (and which she executes as thorough- 
ly as if there were nothing beyond) her 
strong, hopeful and helpful spirit reaches 
out to the farthest limits of the ever-widen- 
ing circle embracing the institution, its 
friends’ friends, and so onward,—and tak- 
ing in its needsas a whole and the needs of 
each individual according to his special or- 
anization, her influence goes out to all, 
er example cheers, her wisdom guides and 
her love comforts and inspires, so that all 
are led upward, consciously or unconscious. 
ly, toward a nobler and better life. Yet 
noble as her work has ever been, what she 
is, is more than what she does, and, having 
known her, life acquires a deeper meaning. 
The celebration of this anniversary was 
planned and executed as a surprise to Miss 
Moultun. The first and only hint she re- 
ceived was the director's announcement to 
her that morning, that they were about to 
prepare a little Christmas festivity, and he 
requested her to go into town; to ask no 
uestions, but to return at half past two. 
t is no unusual thing for little parties of 
teachers and pupils to prepare entertain- 
ments for the household, and though Mr. 
Apvagnos’ request that she should ask no 
uestions might lead her to suspect that 
she would have some especial share in the 
festivities, her modesty would reduce the 
suspicion to only a shade and her loyalty 
made her comply with his request to its ut- 
mostextent. She went about 9 A. M., and 
the officers improved the opportunity to 
complete the preparations which they had 
already commenced and carried on so skil- 
fully as to attract no notice. A friend of 
hers who was in the secret, and to whom 
she was sent to execute a commission, mis- 
understood the hour of meeting, and de- 
tained her too long, and the little hall full 
of friends had time to note the simple and 
tasteful preparations. The deep window- 
seats were filled with plants, and others 
were placed in convenient spots about the 
organ,on the front of which (on either side) 
appeared in large characters and wreathed 
with evergreen, the dates 1853, 1883; and in 
the centre and somewhat higher than these, 
were tbe initials “MM. C. M.,” similarly 
‘wre®.thed. Below these were two flags, 
fathered to a point at the top and gradually 
spreading to about the width of the key- 
board, thence falling in graceful folds to 
the floor. The boys oceupied their usual 
seats upon the platform and the girls were 
seated on the right hand side of the hall. 

Soon after 3 P. M., Miss Moulton, a little 
flushed and with shining eyes, entered with 
Mr. J. G. Webster, and took a seat among 
a group of friends near the centre of the 
hall, greeting, with her accustomed thought- 
fulness, all around her whom she could 
reach with hand or eye. The meeting was 
then opened by Mr. Anagnos. (The follow- 
ing account, though not @ verbatim report, 
embraces the substance of the remarks of 
the various speakers. ) 

Mr. Anagnos said, ‘‘I expected a venera- 
ble gentleman with gray hair (which is not 
only the symbol, but the certainty of wis- 
dom) to preside this afternoon, but he was 
unable to come, so we must do the best we 
can. I was asked what was the object of 
this meeting and I replied that I wanted to 
speak to the children about evolution. I 
want to tell them what it is, and I want 
Miss Moulton to hear about it. Some peo- 
ple are very much frightened at the word 
evolution, and can see nothing in it but the 
idea of our descent. from a race of monkeys; 
and some have even gone so far in their ob- 
jections that they have shown themselves 
admirable illustrations of this theory; only 
we should trace their ancestry back, not, to 
the monkeys but to another class of animals 
whose name is so nearly the same that we 
need only change the ‘‘m” to a ‘‘d.” Now 
evolution is the theory of growth, develop- 
ment, progress from a lower condition on- 
ward and onward, till we reach, not abso- 
lute perfection, certainly, but something 
approaching it. We have an excellent ex- 
ample of thisin our institution. Miss Moul- 
ton came here thirty years ago and has 
grown up with it, never deteriorating in all 
these years, but, on the contrary, improv- 
ing all the time, until she has reached her 
present high position. Now I have no ob- 
jection to this kind of evolution. We have 
wished to take notice of it, and in doing so, 
if we cannot spare Miss Moulton’s feelings 
wholly, we will at leastspare them as much 
as we can.” 

Many letters had been received from 
friends who could not be present, a few of 
which were read; among them those from 
Mr. James Sturgis, of the trustees; Mrs. C. 
F. Fraser, a former pupil, now superinten- 
dent of the Halifax Institution for the Blind; 
and Miss Carter, one of that little group of 
pupils with which Dr. Howe began his 
work for the blind. 

Mr. J. G. Whittier, who had expressed a 
desire to be present, was unable to attend. 

The band then played a prelude composed 
for the occasion by Mr. T. Reeves, after 
which the following address was given by 
Win. B. Hammond, one of the older pu- 

ils:— 

b Thirty years ago, the first of January, 
Dr. Howe secured the services of our ma- 
tron, Miss Moulton, to assist him in his la- 
bors for educating the blind. We, as a 
school, meet this afternoon to give some ex- 
pression of our gratitude for the kindness 
and sympathy which she has ever shown to 
all whe have been connected with this insti- 
tution. We have been under her watchful 
eye in sickness and in health, and she has 
ever guarded us with a mother’s tender and 
loving care. As we review the past we re- 
call mavy amusing incidents which at the 


time were anything but amusing to us; for 
well do we remember wher, for some slight 
headache ora hectic flush, we were deprived 
of our out-door sports,and gruel was substi- 
tuted for our more hearty rations. You 
may be sure, under those circumstances, 
we made every effort for aspeedy recovery, 
and were heartily glad when we were told 
that we could resume our accustomed places 
at table. 

We cordiaily welcome the former mem- 
bers of our institution whom we see here 
to-day. though we regret the absence of so 
many whose hearts, we know, are here, and 
who would delight to join with usin giving 
some expression of their affection po grat- 
itude to our Alma Mater. 

We wish our matron many a Happy New 
Year, and hope that she may long be spared 
to occupy the position which she has so 
honorably filled for so many years,caring for 
those who shall come after us with the same 
watchful love and instilling into their minds 
those principles which we have found a 
safeguard in the hour oftemptation. Thou 
hast been 


‘A guardian angel o’cr our life presiding, 
Doubling our p!easures and our cares dividing.’ 


The following hymn, both the music and 
words of which were prepared by Mr. H. 
W. Stratton, a former graduate, was finely 
rendered by a chorus of female voices:— 


Hail! 
All hail, 
Maternal friend! 
Beloved shepherdess! 
Oui greeting-cup of song accept, 
_ And drink affection from thy grateful flocks 
Who in this fold have long thy golden care received. 
Embodiment of iove with justice interweaved! 
hy life for us the gates of good unlocks; 
Thy patient heart for all e’er kept 
The pearls of tenderness. 
Jy thee attend! 
All hail! 
Hail 


The poem, by Lucy Larcom, which fol- 
lowed, was admirably given by Frank 
Washington, one of the younger pupils, 
and though not written for this occasion, it 
could scarcely be surpassed in fitness:— 


HAND IN NAND WITH ANGELS. 


Hand in hand wi‘h angels, 
Throngh the world we go; 

Brighter eyes are on us 
Than we blind ones know; 

Tenderer voices cheer us 
Than we deaf will own; 

Never, walking heavenward, 
Qun we walk alore, 


Hand in hand with angels 
In the busy street, 
By the winter hearth-fires— 
Everywhere,—we meet, 
Though unfledged and songless, 
Birds of Paradise; 
Heaven looks at us daily 
Out of human eyes. 


Hand in hand with angels; 
Oft in menial guise; 

By the eame strait pathway 
Prince and beggar rise. 

If we drop our fingers, 
Toil-imbrowned and worn, 

Then one link with Heaven 
From our life is torn, 


Hand in hand with angels; 
Some are fallen,—alas! 
Soiled wings trail pollution 

Over all they pass. 
Lift them into sunshine! 
Bid them seek the sky! 
Weaker is your soaring 
When they cease to fly. 


Hand in hand with angels; 
Some are out of sight, 
Leading us unknowing, 
Into paths of light. 
Some dear friends are loosened 
From our earthly clasp, 
Soul in soul to hold us 
With a firmer grasp; 


Hand in hand with angels,— 
Lis a twisted chain, 

Winding heavenward, earthward, 
Linking joy and pain. 

There’s a mournfu! jarring 
There’s a clank of doubt, 

If a heart grows heavy, 
Or a hand’s left out. 


Hand in hand with angels, 
Walking every day: — 

How the chain may lengthen, 
None of us can say. 

But we know it reaches 
From earth’s loveliest one, 

To the shining seraph, 
Throned beyond the sun. 


Hand in hand with angele! 
Blessed so to be! 

Helped are al! the helpers; 
Giving light, they see. 

He who aids another 
Strengthens more than one; 

Sinking earth he grapples 
To the Great White Throne. 


The following tribute from Mrs. Howe, 
set to music by Mr. Reeves, was sung by a 
chorus of male voices:— : 


FRIENDSHIP. 


Friendship precious is when found. 
Loving service should be crowned. 
Were it yielded for one year, 

We should hold the giver dear; 
Multiply that year by ten, 

We nust thank and thank again; 
But with tens be counied three, 
And in glad festivity 

We will bless our constant friend, 
Call her ours till life doth end. 


Mrs. Anagnos then read her tribute which 
she had compressed within a few graceful 
lines under the head of ‘‘Triantaphyllon,” 
a modern Greek word for a rose, meaning 
thirty leaves. 


TRIANTAPHYLLON. 


Thirty years! 

Smiles and tears! 

Still the friendly face appears! 
Thirty more! 

Thirty score! 

Kindness lasts forevermore! 
And the harp 

That friendship tunes, 

Shall out-ring 

Both suns and moons! 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen,” said Mr. 
Anagnos, ‘‘let me tell youastory. It was 
told some time ago by the late Jas. T. 
Fields, and it has been repeated by Col. 
Higginson, but it isso good I must tell it 
again. When the West first opened such an 
attractive ficld to the enterprising and am- 
bitious, so many men left our New England 
towns and villages that in some of them 
scarcely any were left, and women were 
obliged to fill the offices and perform the 
duties which usually fall to men; and they 
often proved themselves very wellable to do 
this! In one such village was a woman 
named Miss McKim, who seemed to be so 





universally capable that she came to be re- 


garded as the resource in every emergency. 
One day a little boy, in playin about, fell 
into a neglected well. It wus Thanksgiving 
day and the family were very busy in pre- 

aring the great dinner, and for some time 

e was not missed. At last the dinner was 
served and the turkey and its accompani- 
ments were steaming on the table. hen 
they began to look for the boy and at last 
they found him in the well. A rope was 
brought, but it was not long enough to 
reach him. It was tied to a pole and let 
down to him, but when he caught hold of 
it the rope slipped from the pole and down 
he fell again, Then they brought the 
clothes line and lowered it, but this broke, 
and again he fell, Hurt and angry with re- 
peated falls and disappointment, he shouted, 
‘Fools! send for Miss McKim! She will 
get me out of the well.’ Now we are so for- 
tunate as to have a Miss McKim among us, 
upon whom I shall now call. She bears to 
me the delightful relation of mother-in- 
law! To youshe is known as Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe.” 

Mrs. Howe, rising, said, ‘My son-in law 
has "quite taken me by surprise, for in telling 
us of Miss McKim he so aptly described 
her whose anniversary we have met to cele- 
brate, that I fully expected to hear him 
mention her name. However, as I prom- 
ised to respond when called upon, I will en- 
deavor to do so. Some weeks ago, I was 
present at a reception given by the Wo 
men’s Club to Miss Maria Mitchell and it 
was my privilege to introduce her. Know- 
ing how extremely diffident she is and wish- 
ing to spare her feelings, I said very little 
indeed and did not praise her half so much 
asI wished. Those who followed me how- 
ever, took a different course and spoke so 
freely of her good qualities that I asked 
myself why I should have denied myself so 
greata pleasure. I intend to profit by that 
lesson. The date upon the organ startles 
me, reminding me of the passage of time 
and of all that has happened in the inter- 
vening years. I am one of the few here 
present who remember the time when Miss 
Moulton first came here, and I shall speak 
without reserve of her to-day. If I should 
praise her as little as she likes,.it would be 
very little indeed; but if I should praise her 
as much as I like, it would be—I cannot tell 
you how much! 

Soon after she came here a friend of my 
husband said to him one dgy, ‘Is that Miss 
Moulton as good as she Yooks?’ ‘I refer 
you to my wife for an answer,’ said he; 
and I may as well tell you that my reply 
was, ‘Even better!’ She has shown us a 
great many things in thirty years. She has 
shown us how a person can be uniformly 
charitable, with a kind and tender fore- 
thought which makes it a duty to take into 
account every person’s individuality. And 
through this tender regard for all, her influ- 
ence has become, not only widely known 
but deeply felt, which is better. She 
strengthens our faith in all that isnobleand 
true, in those high principles in which she 
herself believes and which her life exem- 
plifies. How she has helped all that is no 
ble in this institution! How much the doc- 
tor leaned upon her! Ido not know if it 
is a new thing, or ifitis that we are just 
beginning to realize how men and women 
may walk hand in hand with equal pace in 
noble work. It was thus that she walked 
with my dear husband, fully comprehend- 
ing and entering into his plans and pur- 
poses and, so far as possible, carrying them 
into execution; not needing to look to him 
for inspiration, but having it within her- 
self.’ 

Mr. Samuel G, Snelling, on behalf of the 
trustees, expressed their sympathy and 
pleasure at this well-deserved tribute to 
Miss Moulton, 

Mr. Anagnos, in calling upon the Rev. 
James Reed (of the New Jerusalem Church) 
remarked jocosely, ‘‘I will not ask him to 
speak—he must speak, anyhow!” 

Mr. Reed, in reply, said, ‘‘When I am 
asked to do a thing, I sometimes decline; 
but I cannot refuse to obey a command. 
One of the most remarkable things about 
this occasion is that it should be such a 
complete surprise; especially when we con- 
sider that so large a number of those who 
were entrusted with the secret were ladies. 
But it only convinces me that in this, as in 
many other things, the ladies have been 
very much belied. It was, indeed, of the 
highest importance to us that it should be 
kept a secret, for had it been suspected by 
our friend, it was in her power to have 
raised serious obstacles to the execution of 
our plans. Knowing her as we do, had 
ood reason to fear that she wou} ave 
one so; and, as matron here, we should 
have felt bound to respect her wishes. I 
honor ber feeling, but 1 cannot allow her 
the right to deprive us of this privilege. 
Dr. Howe was one day speaking of the ad- 
mirable mannerin which Miss Moulton 
fulfilled the duties of her position, when a 
friend said to him, ‘That is her religion!’ 
‘But don’t you think organization has any- 
thing to do with it?’ returned the doctor. 
I certainly should not have been willing to 
deny this, for, with the highest religious 
principles, a person who had no gift for or- 
ganization could not perform the duties of 
matron in allits complex relations, in an 
establishment like this. But since our re- 
ligion has been mentioned I want to say 
that I believe the use we make of religion 
is far more important than the particular 
kind of religion we profess. We are not 
ashamed to own Miss Moulton as a mem- 
ber of our society, and I wish to express, 
on behalf of our people, the sentiments of 
affection, admiration and respect with 
which she is regarded by them.” 

“It is well,you understand, to command, 
now and then,,” said Mr. Anagnos, as he 
rose to introduce Prof. T. O. Paine, of the 
New Church Divinity School. Prof. Paine 
spoke as follows:— 

“Thirty-seven years have passed since I 
first knew your matron, Miss Moulton, and 
to-day Iclaim to be the only member of 
one of her earliest asylums. Not her earli- 
est asylum, for I cannot think it possible 
that she could have been what she was at 
the date indicated, without having already 
healed many broken hearts and bound up 
their wounds. Her small asylum was in 
Bangor, Maine, high up on the west bank 





of the Sanduskeag. Her sister, now pres- 


ent, and her brother constituted the family. 
How often have I compared it to the fam- 
ily in Bethany, composed of two sisters and 
one brother—two sisters who lived and one 
brother who died aud was raisedagain. In 
this case the brother died and was buried in 
the ocean, and Dr. P. B. Mills, fatherof the 
eminent engineer here present, said to Mr. 
Moulton, ‘he had a big heart and the broad 
Pacific was not too big a grave.’ It was to 
the Rev. Warren Burton that Dr. Howe, 
thirty years ago, expressed his great desire 
to find the right matron for this institution. 
Mr. Burton replied, ‘I have the matron for 
you.” What Dr. Howe said of her soon af- 
ter, was strongly characteristic of Dr. 
Howe. It is enough to say that he saw the 
future which we now celebrate. 

‘Thirty years ago I left home for the first 
time and found a new home with the three. 
At the call of our love let the brother rise 
again, and the three of old are the three of 
now! You who are inmates of this institu- 
tion, krow what comfort and hope you 
have received in your matron’s voice, and 
from the touch of her hand. I wish you 
could all see her eyes once, as you one day, 
all and every one, shall—for | have never 
ceased to remember what strength they 
gave me when I could not see my way bet- 
ter than you. I almost wonder that the 
great love and pity beaming through them, 
have not opened youreyes! A greater re- 
surrectivn is yours, « smaller one is ours. 
At yoar death you are to be raised up iuto 
a new world, with sight added. 

Your matron will excuse some of my 
words, for this is one of the pay-days of the 
heart when the good that has long been do- 
ing in secret, is acknowledged openly. You 
remember, Miss Moulton, very early in the 
morning they came unto the sepulchre, 
bringing the spices which they had prepared 
apparently to preserve the body of him 
whom they had lost. Their hearts must 
have been reduced to the most extreme 
grief, for he who was the resurrection and 
the life, had neither been resuscitated nor 
lived. I do not see how they could have 
borne their joy when they found he had 
risen, When we can see our way no fur- 
ther and come to bury our hopes and fears, 
our lost confidence, our aims and disap- 
pointments, our tryings and our failures— 
the wrecks of life—have fought our way 
long to learn our worthlessness,—when all 


(Continued on page 35.) 





y*»‘‘Winter finds out what Summer lays 
by.” Kidney-Wort cures in Winter and 
in Summer. There is scarcely a person to 
be found who will not be greatly benefited 
by athorough course of Kidney-Wort every 
spring. If you cannot prepare the dry 
buy the liquid, It has the same effect. 


Aman suffering from debility and loss 
of appetitite, took two bottles of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, gainedten pounds and got 
wel). 


PostMAsSTER LELAND, Waco, Texas, Dr. 
D. W. Martin, Bethany, Mo., Dr. E. B. 
Warren, Wilmington, O., County Collector 
Irvin, Lancaster, Mo., Postmaster Elliot, 
Cairo. Tenn., together with thousands of 
druggists, hardware dealers, grocers, dry 
goods dealers and persons in every occupa- 
tion, all speak enthusiasticaily of what 
Swayne’s Ointment has done in curing 
Piles and Skin Diseases. The ladies say 
the same thing and now use it in preference 
to face powders and cosmetics, since it 
makes the skin soft and velvety and hus- 
band can useit for the Piles. Mis, Joanna 
Albright was cured of Tetter of 50 years 
standing by using Swayne’s Ointment. 


AYNES 
PILLS 


NOWN TO MEN OF FAME AND SCIENCE FOR RemoviNG 


ALL IMPURITIES OF THE BLOOD 
. 
Acknowledged a Grand, Pleasant, and Efficient Cure for 
CONSTIPATION stress at stool, bad breath, 
9 dull face, heaviness, 

DYSPEPSIA known by irregular appe- 
err Be vi’) tite, sour belching, weight 
and tenderness at pit of stomach, despondency. 
ER Complain Biliousness, Malaria, Chills and 
— ever, causing soreness in Back ‘and si 8, 
also bottom of ribs; weariness, irritability, 
tongue coated, skin yellow, hot and cold sen- 
sations,eyes dull,dry cough, stifled and obstruct- 
ed feeling, irregular pose. bad colored stools. 
APOPLEX ipilepsy.Paralysis,dim 
pM MR Tit, sound in ears, giddiness, 
confusion in head, nervousness, flashes of light 
before eyes, loss of memory. Diseases of Bladder and 
KIDNEYS urine dark or light, red deposit; 
9 burning, stinging, bearing down 
sensations, frequent desire to urinate, uncasiness, 
inflamed eyes, dark circles, thirst. Diseases of 
HEART. severe pains, fluttering or weight near 
9 heart, more so on moving quickly and 

‘when lying on left side; out of breath on exertion. 


HEADACHE, = « step ains in temples, 


faintness, nausea. 
Dropsy.is caused by watery fluid. Rheuma- 
tiem, < ‘@., by uric acid in blood. Bowel Dis- 
orders by corrupt matter. Wormns by the pests 
within. ‘olds by choking of the secretions. 
SWAYNE'S PILES, by gentle action, removes 
the cause, making a permanent cure. Sent by mail for 
25 cents box of 30 Pills; 5 boxes, $1.00. (In postag> 
stamps.) ddress, DR. SWAYNE & SON, 
Philadelphia, Pa, Sold by Druggists. 














































erday at home. Samples worth 85 free. 
$5 to $20 Piddress Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 





KIDNEY-WORT: 
HAS BEEN PROVED 


iby thousands and tons of thousands all ov 
the country to be the SUREST 
ever discovered for all 


Doesalame back or disordered urine indi4& 


that you are avictin? THEN DO NO 
TATE; use Kidney-Wort atonce, (eve: 
Mruccist wiil recommend it) and it wil 
specdily overcome the disease t 
healthy action. 
Incontinence or retenticn of Urine, bric 
storropy deposits, and dull dragging pains 
lad speedily yield to its curative power. 


ICE $1. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
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The only perfect device for combining the smallest 
space with the greatest convenience in shelving 
books. Now offered at prices so low that three hund- 
red volumes can be shelved as cheaply as in ordinary 
cases made by the carpenter. Send for fully illustra- 
ted circular, orcall. 


NE, SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 


27 to 33 FRANKLIN ST. 


The Value of Nutri- 
tion in Preserving 
Life for Infants 
and Adults. 


Statirtics gathered in Germany show that of the 
mortality of every 100 children nureed by their 
mothers 18 2-10 die during the first year. 

Nuased by wet nurses, 20 1 3 die. 

Artificially fed, 60 die. 

Brought up in iustitutions, 89 die. 

Of 1000 well-to-do persons, at the erd of five years, 
57 die. 

Of 1000 poor persons, 335 dic. 

After fifty years, of the poor, 717 did. 

Of the well to-do. 413 dia, 

Toe average length of life for the well-to do is 50 
years. 

Of the poor it is 32 years. 

With such facts as these, we can well say that 

Tne profits of good health give pleasure to our 
families; in many it constitutes their only support. 

The Hon. Erastus Brooks of New York, in his able 
essay on “‘The Prevention of Disease.”’ says, ‘In 1870, 
in Massachusetts, among the people of the working 
age there were 24,534 yeare and 8 months’ sickness or 
disability, or just so much labor lost.” 

Dr. James of Massachusetts, in his work on politi- 
cal economy of health, says from 1865 to 1871, 72,729 
died in their working period. If their lives had been 

oreserved them to their natural age they would have 
Rad o: portunity of laboring for, themselves, their 
families and the public 3,006.359 years, but the total 
of their labors amounted to only 1,681,125 years; and 
Massachusetts, one of the most favored States in the 
country and of the world. and for every death there 
are two persona sick. , 

Ths results obtained by Dr. F. L. Babcock in using 
Murdock’s Liquid Food in cases of Cholera Infantum 
1s confirmed by all physicians that have tried it in 
hopeless cases. 

We ext'act from his article in the New England 
Medical Gazette of October, 1882: 

“Theschild was growing weaker each day, unable to 
retain anything within its stomach. About all the 
different foods were tried, and as quickly rejected. 
Mardock’s Liquid Food was then given and retained. 
The vomiting ceased, and the child was kept alive 
for several weeks upon this food, taking nothing 
else for nourishment, and made acomplete recovery,”’ 
as did the two other children spoken of in the article. 

To the nursing mother Murdock’s Liquid Food 16 
an invaluable aid in supplying those elements of food 
necessary to nourish both her infant and herseif. 

Not a case known of Cholera Infantum where Mur- 
dock’s Liquid Food is used. 

Not a death from Cholera Infantam where the phy- 
sician has used Murdock’s Liqnid Food. 

For babies 14 to one teaspoonful four times daily, 
with one-half the usual quantity of milk, will nourish 
them equal to the best of mothers. 

From the New York Scientific Times, 
Nov. 18,1 . 

A VALUABLE PREPARATION, 
Natritious Food tbat will cure chronic 
Diseases. 

The most fortunate persons in the world are those 
that enjoy perfect health. Without going into de 
tails, all know that consumption carries away the 
heaviest portion of the people each year of al! -dis- 
eases, and all are also aware that this dread destroyer 
has baffled the medical profession for ages to effect a 
cure. Testimonials from the leading physicians of 
this country say they have treated cases of consump- 
tion successfully with Murpock’s Liguip Foon; 
also scrofula, nervous and general debility, cholera 
infantum, constipation, fevers, etc. Any sensible 
person will admit that nutritious food will cure 
chronic diseases, as it will make new blood, which 
medicine cannot do. Itis no medicine, but a con- 
denzed food, free of Insuvluble matter, furnishing nu- 
trition without the labor of digestion; and we have 
seen some very remarkable cures that have been ef- 
fected. It also isa positive cure for dyspepsia and 
constipation and the wurst forms of chronic com- 
plaints. Asa rule we do not often allude to prepara- 
tions put up on the market, but when wecome across 
a preparation that is of benefit to all, we gladly 
give place to the same in our columns. [Editor.] 
MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, 











NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


The Duties of W 
6 vutles o omen, 
BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
**A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says 
William Henry Channing. 
“The best of all books on woman's duties,’’says 
Col. Higginson, 


New cheap edition, paper binding.........25 cents. 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant andsubstantial ..$1.00 





Sent postpaid on receiptof price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


The 3.d Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 
£, 1882, in the new college building. Clinical in- 
straction ia givenin the Woman's Hospital, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospi- 
tals. Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demon- 
strations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
pense of material and apparatus) to al! matriculates 
of theyear. For further information address, 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Medical Dean,, 








No. College Ave. and 2ist St., Pam 
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js done and all is over, angels in white shall 
peacefully preside over the place, over the 
vacant spot in the sepulchre to_ which we 
have been reduced to flee forahiding pace; 
over the vacancy in our hearts—and where 
those angels are there heaven will be. Their 
shining garments will prove this. Their 
kind and peaceful words will bear witness 
of Him whom we seek, and His own divine 
voice will remove all doubts, fill all the void 
and make our joy in Him full; ‘Mary! 
‘ oni!’” 
"Broteonee Paine went on to say that he 
sometimes thought the reason why we have 
so many legends of spirits haunting streams 
is because it is hard for us to believe that 
so much good ever lived in human. form; 
so when such a saintly person dies, the 
od which lives after him becomes assoct- 
ated with the idea of spirit presence. 
“This little poem,” said he, was written by 
Merle St. Croix Wright, age 21. He gives 
it no title, but I have called it ‘The Spirit 
of Norembega” for the poet believes Nor- 
embega to be the ancient name of Bangor, 
Maine, and I know that the spirit alluded 
to, once lived there, and still hallows the 
memory of the place.” 


THE SPIRIT OF NOREMBEGA. 


Norembega! Norembega! 
Strange dream-city of the past! 
How my heart has opened to thee! 
Yes, 1 know thee, now, at last. 


As I roll the cloudy curtain 
Of the years back from my sight, 
See:—she comes—a saintly spirit, 
In her flowing robes of white; 


Comes from out the home of twilight. 
From the dusky land of dreams, — 
With its mystery about her, 
In her eyes its spirit gleame. 


There is weeping in the city, 
There is wailing in the wood, 

Many long and throng to see her, 
Standing there where once she stood. 


But her ear hath caught the echo 
Of aclinging, lingering sound,— 

Hers alone—like mist or vapor 
Rising dim!y f:om the ground. 


And her heart hath heard the calling— 
Hers alone—and she must fare, 

For it swells with mother’s instinct— 
She shall find her children there. 


So from out the shadowy city 
She hath vanished, she is gone,— 
But her memory lives within them, 
And her love still lingers on. 


So she fares—this stranger spirit, 
Ever following the voice, 

And a something in her bosom 
Bida her beating heart rejoice. 


She has found them! She has taken 
To her b:east her children dear, 

In her home hath seen the Heaven 
Happiness on earth can rear. 


Thirty years have passed, eoft-stepping, 
Crowned with peace her shining brow, 

Signed the cross upon her forchead, 
Saintlier than ever now; 


Filled her heart with love’s own fullness, 
Lit her eyes with love’s own fire, 
Blessed her longing and her labor, 
To the height of love’s desire. 


Thirty years the blind have eeen her 
With the eyes of mind and soul, 

Felt her peaceful, angel presence 
Working ou. the peaceful whole. 


Thirty years have built a temple 
For this love-learned people here, 

And the priestess’ love and patience 
Brought the light of Heaven near. 


Thirty years! Toman how mighty! 
But how slight to God’s endeavor! 
Yet her love and life thus lavished 
Shall /ive on, love on, forever. 
Who—ah! who—need sing of spirits 
When on e. rth such spirits dwell? 
Who need search them out or seek them? 
Biind can see them, dumb can tell. 
Norembega, Norembega, 
Secret, dark and silent land, 
I can hear, my e) es are opened,— 
I can see and understand, 


A class of twelve little boys then repeat- 
ed in concert the following lines written by 
the librarian of the institution, Miss Sarah 
Elizabeth Lane, one of them at the right 
moment carrying to Miss Moulfon a basket 
of choice flowers. 


THE LITTLE BOYS’ OFFERING. 


We gladly bring 

An offering. 

We give you here 
Our thanks sincere, 
And would express 
Our Jove no less, 
All of us share 

Your love and care: 
All ills and grief 
Find quick relief; 
Ycur patient ekill 
Removes the ill. 
With gentle grace, 
Yon fill the piace 
Of mother dear 

To children here; 
So true is this, 
Mach less we miss 
The home we leave; 
For you receive 
With open heart, 
And do your part 
To welcome all, 
Both large and small, 
Long may you hold 
And long maintain 
Your peaceful reign, 
Till rest be given 
To you in Heaven. 


Please to receive 

These flowers we give— 
The youngest ones 

Of all your sons. 

Mr. Anagnos then, on behalf of the 

officers and a few other Institution friends, 
presented to Miss Moulton a valuable trave!- 
ing clock, saying, as he did so, that its 
every stroke would be i reminder of their 
affection and respect; and that while its 
mechanism might last for years, the influ- 
ence of her life and of her character would 
last for centuries, and “long after this clock 
and this picture (at this moment the flags 
which draped the organ parted and reveal- 
ed to the audience a crayon portrait of Miss 
Moulton, of life size ro f tastefully framed) 
which has just been prepared for the Insti- 
tution—long after these shall have entirely 
disappeared, your influence will continue 
to be felt.” 
A beautiful painting on glass (a bouquet 
of flowers) was then presented as a token 
from Mr. Webster; and a finely executed 
Crayon portrait of Mrs. Webster (a sister of 
Miss Moulton) from Mr. and Mrs, Chas. L. , 
Heywood. . 
he exercises closed with music by the 
band, but many friends lingered to express 
their sympathy and congratulations. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE STORY OF A CAT. 

It’s the same with cats as it is with sailors 
(remarked the mate). There’s able cats, 
and ordinary cats, and first an’ second class 
kittens. Speaking of able cats, the one we 
picked up when I was second mate of the 
H. T. Clifford. just laid over any cat that 
you can read of in the Scriptures or else- 
where. 

We found him aboard a derelict bark in 
about the latitudeof Rye-oh, we being 
homewar:! bound from ’Frisco at the time. 
The bark was the Richard Pendleton, and 
the captain he gave the same name to the 
cat. The men who boarded the derelict 
found the cat sitting on the harness-cask as 
comfortable as you choose. He yawned 
when he saw the men, as much as to say, 
**You’ve been a precious long time a-rescu- 
ing of me,” and then he smiled and showed 
all his teeth, just to let *em know that he 
didn’t bear no malice, and went aboard the 
boat and came off to the Clifford as dignified 
as a commodore. 

Our doctor—the medical chap, I mean— 
took a fancy tothe catimmediately. Rich- 
ard went up to him and purred round him 
as ifhe wanted medicine the worst way, 
and had perfect confidence in the doctor, 
and wouldn’t have any other medical chap 
at any price. So the doctor puts Ricbard 
in his state-room, where he kept a big col- 
lection of all sorts of vermin—birds and 
rats and such. Didn't Richard havea love- 
ly time with those specimens, though! 
When the doctor came back after leaving 
the cat alone for half an hour he couldn’ 
have told his collection from a cart-load of 
old bones and feathers. Richard came fly- 
ing out of that state-room as if he had an 
important engagement on a back fence, and 
could wait on no account whatever. 

Next the cat tackled the captain’s parrot, 
that hung in a cage in the cabin. He 
thought he was going to have a first-class 
dinner of roast parrot, but he changed his 
mind when the parrot tackled him, and 
making fast to his fore-leg, hauled in on it 
as if he was boarding the fore-tack. i said 
he was an able cat, and you'd have said so 
if you could have heard him yell and swear. 
The steward came in and rescued of him 
just as his fore-leg was fetching loose 
from the socket, 

As soon as he was loose, away the cat 
goes forward, and presently he sees a gull 
on the flying-jib-boom. He wasn’t a bit 
discouraged by the parrot, and felt he was 
able to fetch that gull without more than 
half trying. So he crept out on the flying- 
jib-boom, and just as he jumps forthe gull 
the gull flies off, and Richard Pendleton 
goes overboard like a- shot. 

It was pretty near a dead calm, and as 
the cat drifted slowly aft one of the men 
gets a boat-hook and fishes him up about 
the time he comes abreast of the rudder. 
The man wrings him out, for there was 
about a bucketful of water soaked into him, 
and then chucks him onthe top of the quar- 
ter-deck awning to dry. 

Richard didn’t stay there long, He 
heard somebody making a remark about tea 
and he roused himself and went below to 
see about it. The steward had just set the 
table and there was a jug of milk on it, 
The cat jams his head into that jug, and 
when he found he couldn’t get his head out 
again he just capsizes the jug, catches hold 
of the table-cloth, and pulls everything on 
the floor, calculating rightly that the jug 
would smash and let his head out. When 
the steward rushed to see what was the 
matter he didn’t find much cat, for Rich- 
ard had stowed himself away inside of the 
captain’s particular Stilton cheese, and 
only the end of his tail was visible. 

They found him that night asleep in the 
box where a passenger that we had, who 
was consul to some outlandish port, kept 
his cocked hat. There was a good deal of 
milk and preserves and manevelins general- 
ly sticking to that cat, and perhaps that 
was the reason the consul would have hove 
him overboard if the captain hadn’t stop- 
ped him. 

That was only one day’s duty that Rich- 
ard did aboard that ship,but it was a fait 
sample of his every-day work. Why didn’t 
we heave him overboard? Why, sir, I 
thought you, being an intelligent man, 
knew that killing a catis like praying for 
the worst kind of luck, and being absolute- 
ly certain that you'll get it. If we’d hove 
that there cat overboard, the probability is 
that the H. T. Clifford would never have 
come to port again. —Harper’s Weekly. 
eo—______- 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


With this new year every friend of 
woman suffrage should give the good cause 
a new start by increasing the circulation of 
the Woman’s JouRNAL. It has already a 
circulation in every state and territory, and 
is a newspaper devoted to the equal rights 
of women. 

Our subscribers can increase our circula- 
tion four-fold, if they will. We offer the 
following inducements:— 

1, For each new subscriber you can 
secure at $2.50, we will mail you, postpaid, 














acopy of the Life and Letters of Lydia 





Maria Child, bound in cloth, with a pre- 
face by Juhn G. Whittier, and an appendix 
by Wendell Phillips. The price of this 
book is $1.50. Or, if you prefer, we will 
allow you $1 cash instead. 

2. Foraclub of five or more new sub- 
scribers to one post office address, we will 
send the paper for a year at the reduced 
rate of $2 each, and we will allow you, in 
addition, fifty cents cash commission on 
each club-name thus obtained. 

3. Where you can do no better, you may 
get your friends to take the paper on trial 
for three months, for fifty cents each. On 
each of these short-time subscribers, we will 
allow you ten cents commission, and if 
at the end of the term they become perman- 
ent subscribers, we will allow you a full 
commission hereafter, as above. 

4. If you want specimen copies to circu- 
late, in order to obtain subscribers, we will 
supply you by mail when requested. 

Dear friends,—will you not go to work 
at once in your own town, among your 
own neighbors? It is missionary work, 
which will bear fruit hereafter. 

Lucy STONE. 





5 in ed 
LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 
WILL TAKE A CRUMB. 

Eps Journat: Youshould find enclosed 
the petition with 115 names attached. I 
hope the petitioners will meet with a favor- 
able response from our Legislature the com- 
ing session,and that the new administration 
will do now, what ought to have been done 
long ago, give theright of suffrage to every 
citizen of this grand old Bay State, maleor 
female, whether the msjority want it or not. 

One woman does not need to go and ask 
all her neighboring women wiether she 
may perform her domestic duties. Neither 
should she be obliged to subject herself to 
the opinion of the public in regard to her 
duties in public life. I have voted every 
time for Schou] Committee, ever since the 
right was granted to women and I intend 
to partake of the crumbs that fall from the 
‘‘Lords of creation’s table” every time I am 
permitted, until they shall say, ‘‘Come up 
higher and share with us the pleasures and 
benefits of universal legislation.” 

I do not see that I have lost any self-respect 
by going tothe same: place to vote where 
the men go. I am surprised to see, every 
time I go, how polite the men are. They 
step aside to let me pass On,and this last fall 
one prominent, respectable gentleman of 
our ward seeing my friend and myself com- 
ing, stepped forward to meet us, and said; 
‘Ladies, co in at this door and come out of 
that one.” He led the way. I felt elated at 
having done my duty, and no caste lost by 
so doing. Be encouraged, dear friends, 
the time is coming; it is in the expression 
of people to-day that we shall all work har- 
moniously, man and woman, for universal 
humanity in every department of life. God 
wills it and it shall be so, 

Yours for the right of all, 
M. ADELAIDE T. CLARK, 





THE WOMAN QUESTION IN EUROPE. 


‘The Woman Question in Europe,” a 
book about to be published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York, is a series of essays 
by representative European women on the 
status and progress of woman’s work in 
connection with suffrage, education, medi- 
cine, and industry. Among the chapters 
are the following: 

England, The Woman Suffrage Move- 
ment, by Millicent Garrett Fawcett; the 
Woman’s Educational Movement, by Maria 
G. Grey and Mary Shireff; Women in Med- 
icine,by Frances E. Hoggan, M. D.; The 
Industrial movement, by Jessie Boucherett. 
Germany, by Mrs’ Schelefele Lette, of Ber- 
lin, and Marie Calm, of Cassel]. France, by 
Caroline de Muratei. Italy, by Amelia di 
Luna, Dora D'Istria, and Miss Mazzoni. 
Russia, by Maria Zebrikoff. Sweden, by 
Rosalie dOlivecrona. Belgium, by Gatti 
de Gamont. Holland, by Elise Van Cal- 
car. Austria, by Mme. Wolf: Leitenberger. 
Norway, by Miss Gassman and Camilla 
Colett. Iceland, by —. Switzerland, 
by Mme. Marie Goegg. Portugal, by . 
Denmark, by Kirstine Frideriksen, of Co- 
penhagen. Poland, by Mme. Elsie Orzcizko. 
The Orient, including the Ottoman, Arme- 
nian, Jewish, Bulgarian, and Turkish Com- 
munities, by Calliope A. Kechagia, a Greek 
woman of Constantinople. Bohemia, by 
Elise Krasnohorska. Spain, by Mme. Concep- 
cion Arenal. Roumania, by Mme. Marie 
Flehtenmaker, of Bucharest. 

These papers are prepared by writers who 
are themselves residents of the communi- 
ties described, and who speak from their 
own knowledge. The book will not be 
argumentative, but will present a curious 
compendium of facts, statistics, meth- 
ods and pictures of life. 

—ee =~) 
THE OBEDIENCE OF WIVES. 

The promise on the part of the bride to 
“obey,” which has usually formed a part 
of the marriage service, is now omitted by 
many clergymen, furnishing an instance 
in which an old custom is certainly ‘‘more 
honorec in the breach than in the obser- 
vance.” But the marriage laws are indepen- 
dent of any ceremonial form, and it be- 
comes 2 matter of interest to know how 
far the laws imply such an obligation. 

If the statutes do require the obedience 
of wives the omission of the vow of obe- 
dience would not legally release them, and 











if the obedience is not a legal requirement, 
by what authority can the vow be imposed? 

The further question of such vows when 
taken is not unworthy of consideration. 
Undoubtedly we shal! come to a recognition 
of the higher principle of the entire equali- 
ty of right and privilege which should be 
the basis of married life. If marriage is a 
civil partnership,and so far it may beso con- 
sidered, let the partners have an equal voice. 

A vow wrongly imposed loses its bind- 
ing force. But if such considerations relieve 
the conscience of those who have taken the 
vow they do not at all affect the legal re- 
lation. Can the Woman's JournaAL inform 
us precisely what that isin respect to the 
obedience of wives? This question is 
wholly regardless of our approval or dis- 
approval of the laws. L. ©. 
Ayer, Mass. 








Doctor Grimshawe’s 
Secret. 


Edited by Julian 
$1.50. 


By Natuanizn HawtTsorne. 
Hawthorne. 1 vol.,12.no, 380 pages, 


In epeaking of this wonderful book, Dr. Oxiver 
WENDELL Houmes says: “I feel as one might have 
felt who had been admitted to Rembrandt’s studio. 
I have been closeted with a magician and admitted 
within the mysterious circle.” 


Mr. Jonn G. Wuittier saye: ‘The work is Haw- 
thorne’s. There can be no question about it. Itis 
one rounded, chaotic, peopled with strange shapes, 
like our planet in its first discovery. 


“The marks of Hawthorne’s genius are evident 
on every page. The book is like a long-lost statue 
by the hand of Phidias.”—DPhiladelphia Press. 


*- And here, out of a trunk of old papers, such as he 
loved to have in his stories, comes a romance of his 
own, tingling with all the old Hawthorne mystery, 
rich with all the old—we must call it old—Hawthorne 
imagination, grim with the Hawthorne uncanniness, 
and touched all over with the old eweetness of Haw- 
thorne.”’—New York Herald. 





THIRD EDITION OF 
Short Sayings ot Great Men. 


Wits Historica AND ExpLanaTory Notes. By 
Samvue. Artuur Bent, A. M. $3. 


**The work is one of astonishing reseatch. It is a 
most fascinating contribution.”—Phi/a. Prise. 


“Curious, instructive, and scholarly.’’-- Cincinnati 
Commercial. 


“It is an exceedingly interesting volume, and fills a 
long-existing gap in our literature.’’---l7on. S. A, 
Green, Mayor of Boston. 





An Index to Periodical Litera- 
ture. 


By W. F. Poouz, LL.D., Librarian of the Chicago 
Public Library. Third Edition, brought down to 
January, 1862. With the assistance of Wititam I, 
FLeTcuer. 1 vol., royal Svo. cloth, $15.00; sheep, 
$17.00, half-morocco, $18.00. 


* Indispensable toevery literary man in England 
or America, » « Inmagnitude and thoroughness 
the work surpasser any thing that has been hereto- 
fore attempted in this fleld."—New York Times, 


\ 

‘“‘The freshest and brightest thought of the past 
fifty years has been crystallized in articles, contribut- 
ed to the current magazines and reviews, and many 
of these have been by the best writers of Europe and 
America, By the help of this Index the student can 
turn toall the authorities on any given subject, and 
collate their opinions.”’ 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston, 


- Shepard Ghureh Collection 


For Quartette and Chorus 
Choirs. 


A fine collection of Quartets and Anthems of a 
novel and striking charcter, by such composers as 
Gounod, Stainer, Rubenstein, Sullivan, Rheinberger, 
Franz and Schubert, in all about 50 pieces, by about 
40 noted musicians. Compiled and arranged by 
W. M. Ricwarpson and J. E. Burgess. The solo 
singers are well remembered. Price $1.25. 


Dobson’s Universal Banjo 


Instructor. 


The Banjo is getting to be quite a fashionable in. 
strument, and deservedly so, in its present improved 
form. Megers. H. C. and G. C. Dospson have provid- 
ed in this new instructor, all that is needed, includ- 
ing 57 bright Reels, Jigs, Hornpipes, Walk-rounds, 
Waltzes, Polkas and Schottisches, and 22 popular 
songs. Price $1. 


Ruth and Boaz. 


A new Sacred Cartata, of a charming character, 
fairly easy, and just the thing to give In a vestry, b 
such a chorus as can be easily formed. Scenery an 
costumes simple and not expensive. By E. A. AN- 
DREWs. Price 65 cts., or $6 per dozen, 


The CHORAL CHOIR. ($1.00), for Choirs, 
and the PEERLESS, (75 cts.) both by Dr. W. 0. 
Pexkrns, for Singing Classes, are the newest and 
best books of the kind. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Boston, 


MRS. A. E CHADWICK, 


Designing and Stamping. 


ART EMBROIDERY TAUGHT. 





Materials furnished and work commenced. Designs 
copied or made to order at short notice. 


IDEAL EMBROIDERY FRAMES. 
No. 2 Hamilton Place, (Room 3), Boston, 





a week in yourown town. Terms and 
$66 free, Address H. Hatter & Co., Portland, Mae 


‘ 


The Golden Floral | 


This charming combination of an exquisite 
Floral Card and a profusely illustrated Book which 
was so completely successful during the holidays, 
will be found to be equally appropriate as an 


Easter Offering. 


And its delightfal elaborateness will be as happily 
welcome for 





Birthday, Wedding, or other 
Anniversary Souvenirs. 


The Press of the country have been very enthusi. 
astic in praise of 


The Golden Floral 


and acknowledge it to have been “a happy thought” 
and “a delightful conceit.” Each volume is edged 
with a heavy silk fringe woven expressly for it and en- 
closed either in a nice envelope or a box, Price 
$1.75 each. The volumes are: 


Ring Out, Wild Bells. 
Rock of Ages. 
Oh, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal 
be Proud ? 
Abide With Me. 
Nearer, My God, to Thee. 
The Breaking Waves Dashed High. 
Home, Sweet Home. 
He Giveth Ilis Beloved Sleep. 





Ruth Eliot’s Dream. 
Illustrated $1.25. 
“This is a sweet story of love, and duty, and 


patience, for the girls to read."—New Bedford 
Standard. 


By Mary Lakeman, 


Janet: A Poor Heiress. 


By Sorurm May. MUlustrated $1.60. Uniform with 


THE DOCTOR'S DAUGHTER. | 
THE ASBURY TWINS, | $1.50 
OUR UELEN EACH, 


QUINNEBASSET GIRLS. = 


“Sophie May's books need no recommendation to 
American girls, Her Jast (Janet) is a bright and 
readable story, entertaining, and very exciting to- 
ward the end.”’-- Woman's Fournal. 

“It is a salubrious, satisfying novel, fresh and 
original in style, sound and pure in sentiment.’’— 
St. Paul Dispatch, 


The Golden Lotus and Other 
Legends of Japan, 


By Epwarp Greey, Author of “The Wonderful 
City of Tokio,” “Young Amcricans in Japan,” 
etc. Cloth, $1.75. 


“Thereis a charm about the legends which this 
book contains that makes its every page a delight to 
the reader, and at the eame time they show ina way 
the romantic element of the Japanese character. 
There is a poetical beauty inhere.t in the legends 
which the author has very well preserved in render- 
ing them in English, and one who can find no enjoy- 
ment in the book must be an ascetic of the most 
confirmed type.”"--New Haven Palladium, 

t" For sale by all Booksellers, and sent by mail 
on receipt of price. 


Lee and Shepard 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTOF. 


Two Wonderful Lives. 


LETTERS OF LYDIA MARIA CHILD 





With a Biographical Introduction by Joun G. Waut- 
TIER, and an Appendix by WENDELL PuILurrs. 
With a Portrait. 16mo. $1.50, 


‘When or where have we ever had such a delight- 
ful batch of letters? They are a perfect revelation of 
her personality. * * * I do not krow when I 
have felt @ human pulse beating ro warmly in the 
page of a book as here.”"—JRev. J. W. Chadwick in 
Boston Christian ‘Register. 


“In these letters we are admitted to her inner and 
more private life, which is even more encouraging 
and inspiring than her outward history.”"—New York 
Tribure. 


‘‘Here was a remarkable woman, one who lived a 
great life, but lived it so simply and with such limit- 
ed consideration for herself that the more you study 
it the more it grows to be perhaps the truest life that 
an Amcrican woman has yet lived, In these letters 
the literary instinct is as true as it was in George 
Eliot or Miss Mitford or Margaret Fuller, but the 
literary element in Lydia Maria Child was strictly 
subordinated to the large discretion, the joyous 
womanhood, the wonderfal charity, the unconscious 
flowering of the finest gifts of the sex, which made 
her life from youth to hoary age grandly and simply 
beautifal..”"—New York Times. 


LIFE OF OLE BULL! 


By Sarna C. Butt. With a fine Steel Portrait and 
several Illustrations. 8vo. $2.50. 


“A charming biography, full of delightful remin is- 
cences and anecdotes.’'"—Philadelphia Press. 


“An interesting memoir of his brilliant, laborious, 
brave, kind life; of his genius, of his originality 
of his adventures.”"— Boston Advertiser. 


“It overflows with interest.".—Boston Gazette. 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. 


By O.tiven Wenpett Hoimes. Carefully revised 
and containing a new Preface and Notes. Print- 
ed from new electrotype plates. Crown 8yvo, gilt 

top. With fine steel portrait, $2.00. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail,poat- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN & CO., 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to box 3638, Boston. Remittancesin Registered Let- 
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Money sent in letters not registered will be at the 
risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
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STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 


The annual meeting of stockholders of 
the Woman's Journat will be held at their 
office, No.5 Park street, Boston, on Monday, 
February 12, 1883, at 1114 A. M. The 
stockholders are respectfully invited to 
attend. By order of the directors. 

SAMUEL E. SEwALu, Prea. 

C. Wiive, Clerk. 

--— —----* oe —_ - 
THE FIRST STEP GAINED. 

The Joint Special Committee on Woman 
Suffrage have agreed upon a municipal suf- 
frage bill, and have instructed Mr, Jobn 
Hopkins, Chairman ot the House Commit- 
tee, to report in part to the House next 


week. LL. & 
- - a : 


WHY WOMEN NEED TO VOTE. 


At the suffrage hearing in the Green 
Room last week, Mrs» A. A. Claflin, who 
is a new speaker on our platform, said in 
regard to municipal suffrage. 

“If a woman hears that the babies at the 
Almshouse all dic ;if her horse fall down 
and break his leg, because the road has 
been badly mended; if her children get the 
diphtheria, because the schools are not un- 
der proper sanitary management; if her hus 
band dies of the typhoid fever, because the 
town is badly drained; and if her house is 
burned down over her head, because there 
is no proper fire department; if that woman 
does not begin to think it is time she had 
something to say about town affairs, why, 
all J have to say about her is that she must 
be an extremely stupid woman.” 

It is seldom that the reason for the help 
of woman in municipal and town matters 
is more clearly stated than in this passage 
of Mrs. Claflin. All women and many 
men will see the question as it is, by this 
short statement. Let onr legislature heed 
it. L. 8. 

—_———— # S o- 
WOMAN'S AUXILIARIES, G. A. R. 

There is a very powerful and successful 
movement on foot, inside Grand Army cir- 
cles, to establish a Woman's Auxiliary So- 
ciety in connection with every post of the 
Grand Army of the Republic throughout 
the Union. The Toledo (O,) Sunday /ourn- 
al gives interesting particulars. 

‘Some two years since, the National En- 
campment gave its sanction to the forma- 
tion of such societies and appointed Chap- 
lain Lovering of Massachusetts to corres- 
pond with the leaders of isolated socictics, 
which had spontaneously sprung into ex- 
istence and of which Forsyth Post Ladies’ 
Society of this city was one, with the view 
of forming a plan of national unity. Buta 
new impetus has been given to the move- 
ment by the action of the pfesent energetic 
commander in chief, Paul Vandervoort, 
who has issued a circular addressed to the 
thousands of G. A. R. Posts, from Maine 
to Nebraska, and from the great lakes on 
the North to the Gulf of Mexico on the 
South, asking the veteran soldiery to unite 
the loyal womer in their territory in their 
grand work of fraternity, loyalty and 
charity. 

“In this circular General Vandervoort has 
named Forsyth Post Ladies’ Society of To- 
ledo, the mother society of the West, asone 
of the sources from which information as to 
the societies may be secured. The result 
has been that letters have been received 
from a large number of posts, asking for 
the constitution of this society and infor- 
mation as to the methods and plans of 
carrying on their work. Amorg these in- 
quiries, mostly from the older states, East 
and West, are letters from Arkansas, New 
Mexico, Dakota, Nebraska, and from points 
in the South, showing that where the needs 
of the post are greatest the helping 
hands and sympathetic hearts of women are 
the most appreciated. Commenting upon 
the benefits to the Grand Army from the 
co-operation of the loyal women of the 
land, and using Forsyth Post Ladies’ Socie- 
ty for an example, the National Tribune, 
published at Washington, D. C., well 
says: 

Our comrades have need of their help 
now almost as much as during those never- 
to-be-forgotten days when the hospitals 
were crowded with the sick and wounded, 
and the bravery of our soldiers was only 
equalled by the devotion of their nurses, 
and they should not disdain to seek it. 
Wherever there is suffering to be allayed, 
poverty to be relieved, or grief to be con- 
soled, there woman's loving ministrations 
must ever be welcome, for no eyes are so 
keen as hers to discern distress, no sympa- 
thy so pure and tender, no charity so broad 
and practical. Without her active co-op- 
eration, indeed.no posts of the Grand Army 
can hope-to fully accomplish the object of 





its existence. To meet the demands upon 
it for the relief of the disabled comrades 
and the helpless widow and orphan, it 
must of necessity have recourse at times 
to extraordinary means of replenishing its 
treasury, and it goes without saying that 
her aid is essential to the success of fairs 
and concerts and public entertainments gen- 
erally given for that purpose. That how- 
ever is purely a mercenary view of the 
question. The larger and better reason for 
invoking her presence is the beneficent in- 
fluence which it must have upon the order 
its: lf in the widening of its usefulness and 
the ennobling of its sympathies. The Grand 
Army should make woman its help meet.’ 
There is something touching, almost pa- 
thetic, in this movement to enlist the loyal 
women of the republic in aid of the surviv- 
ing soldiers of the Union army. The vet- 
erans are fast growing old. They realize 
more keenly than ever before the obligations 
they owe to women. It is a new illustra- 
tion of the lines of Sir Walter Sectt:— 
0, woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 
By the livht quivering aspen made; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thon! 


-e- ° 


SECOND SUFFRAGE HEARING. 


The Blue Room at the State House was 
packed almost to suffocation at the hearing 
given to the petitioners for an amendment 
to the school suifrage law, Friday morning, 
Jan. 26th. The rowsof pleasant, intelligent 
faces were a suflicient answer to the charge 
that only coarse anc cranky women want 
to vote. Miss Abby W. May was the first 
speaker. 

Miss May did not want the schools liable 
to the influence of politics. All persons 
chosen on school committces ought to be 
selected for their merits only. She said 
both parties appear to be satisfied with the 
women candidaies who have already been 
put on committees, and there ought to be 
more of them. She read a petition that all 
women of 21 years and over who desire 
may be assessed, and their names be col- 
lected at their residences. There would 
be no difficulty in getting the names of wo- 
men in this way. 

Mrs, Ednah D, Clieney agreed with Miss 
May in her belief that the present law had 
been passed with an honest intention of 
letting those women vote who wished it, 
without compelling those to do so who did 
not wish it. Butthere were difliculties in 
the practical applivation of legislation to 
one class only. Any tinkering of the pres- 
ent law would be only a makeshift until 
the whole thing was made right by grant- 
ing full suffrage. Great good had _ been 
done already, by the voting of even a few 
women. ‘‘Did you ever hear the schools 
so much talked about before?” she beard 
one lady ask another; and she replied 
“Never.” Thefact that so few women 
voted wasa sign that our schools were 
already, with some important exceptions, in 
a pretty satisfactory condition. It had 
not been the main wish or effort of the 
School Suffrage Association to create a 
furor and get out an enormous number of 
women to vote, but to make the law as 
thorough and efficient as possible. The 

‘law should be amended so that it would 
be as easy for women io vote as for men. 
In answer toa question whether she would 
have all women forced to pay a_ poll-tax, 
Mrs. Cheney answered Yes, whenever full 
suffrage is granted, 

Geo. A. Walton, agent of the State Board 
of Education, said that ever sincethe time 
of Horace Mann, our schools had_ been de- 
veloped more on the mechanical than on the 
moral side. Woman’s mind and method, 
which are different from those of men, are 
demanded in the schools. <A necessity is 
on us to have the co-operation of the wo- 
men, if our schools are to be brought to the 
highest point of perfection. Women gen- 
erully will not claim suffrage simply asa 
right. It must be impressed upon them as 
aduty, and as such they will accept it. 
Asa simple matter of justice, every facility 
should be afforded them. Those who had 
had an opportunity to see the working of 
‘school suffrage, admitted that it had led to 

essential improvement in some directions. 
Wherever a woman had been placed on the 
school-committee, it was found that the 
schools had secured @ most constant and 
faithful visitor. He thought that the more 
women voted the better for the schools, and 
that every woman ought to be assessed 
without any request on her part. 

Mrs. Nichols, of Chelsea, supplemented 
these ideas by saying that women are better 
acquainted than men with the needs of the 
schools, and to put.bothon an equality in 
this particular matter and ali others was 
the only just thing. 

Henry B. Blackwell said: ‘‘The present 
law is violated constantly in Boston by the 
officials, who refuse to regard the provision 
that a woman’s name once on the list is to 
be retained on the list. There are 7500 wo- 
men in Boston aloue,who pay $1,500,000 in 
taxes annually. Their names should be 
put onthe voting list without action on 
their part. Again, every woman’s name 
should be taken, and the women assessed 
the same as men. Women should not be 
obliged to hand in schedules of their per- 











sonal property. If a woman pays a prop- 
erty tax, she should thereby be eutitled to 
vote without further action on her part. 
If she pays a polltax of 50 cents, that 
should entitle her to be put on the list.” 

John W. Porter, of Danvers, said that in 
the public schools the girls stand the high- 
eston every subject. To-day women know 
more than men upon subjects which they 
are allowed to know. Women are more 
practical and have better reasoning powers 
than men. Professional men are often op- 
posed to woman suffrage because they fear 
women will go into the professions. He 
would give women all the privileges 
of men and require as much of them. 
Women who do business are as bright as 
business men. Men who are not thrown 
on their own resources are as stupid as 
women who are not obliged to shift for 
themselves. 

Mrs. Edmunds, of Boston, said she was re- 
quested by a large number of women who 
do not wish to vote, to address this commit- 
tee in opposition to woman suffrage. She 
did not believe the advantages of it were 
equal to its evils, Less than 1 per cent 
of the 500,000 women in the state are peti- 
tioners for woman suffrage this year. She 
asked for another hearing in order to en- 
able her to prepare a physiological argu- 
ment against it. Some women had signed 
with the impression that women’s wages 
would be raised by the success of woman 
suffrage. She objected to the suffrage 
upon physiological grounds, which would 
cover the entire case. Government is 
man’s work, and is best done by men. 
Women opposing suffrage have been called 
ignorant, indiffercat and afraid, but she 
objected to being classified under either of 
those heads. But she did not believe wo- 
men should be compelled to vote. She did 
not think the committee had any right to 


report a bill upon such evidence as they 
had heard. 
Mrs. Martha G. Ripley said that the 


petitions on file in the State House repres- 
ent ten per cent. of the women of Massa- 
chusetts. But the number of petitions was 
no criterion, There had been no systematic 
offort to get signers. She herself had sign- 
ed no petition this year. Butin one year, 
in Lawrence, her residence, she had obtain- 
ed 1000 signers in three days. Her experi- 
ence was that women never signed this 
petition uniess they werein favor of having 
the right to vote. But we asked the right 
because it is a right, no matter how many 
will choose to exercise it. To say that 
women wiil be forced to vote is absurd. 
Are the forty-four men out of every hun- 
dred, who do not vote, but who have the 
right, forced to vote? The fact that they do 
not vole answers the «qnestion, So it will 
be with women. If there is any physi- 
ological objection, let it be stated. 

The Schoo! Suffrage Association present- 
ed the following bill as a substitute for 
chapter 6, section 9, of the Public Stat- 
utes :— 

Section i. A poll-tax not exceeding 50 
cents shall be assessed on all women citizens 
of this commonwealth, 21 years of age and 
upward, who desire to be so assessed, at 
their places of residence, on the 1st day of 
May in each year, in the same manner as 
poll-taxes are now assessed upon males. 
Any woman not so assessed may, on or be- 
fore the 15th day of October iu each year, 
apply in person to the assessors of the city 
or town where she resides, to be assessed, 
and shall furnish under oath a true list of 
her estate, both real and personal, not 
exempt from taxation; whereupon the 
assessors of said city or town shall assess 
her for poll and estate. And all taxes so 
assessed shall be entered on the tax-list of 
the col.ector of the city or town, and he 
shall collect and pay over the same in the 
manner specified in his warrant. 

Section 2. The names and residences 
of all women assessed in accordance with 
the provisions of section 1 of this act, to- 
gether with the names and residences of 
women who are assessed for personal estate, 
and also those who are assessed for real es- 
tate located in the city or tows where they 
reside, shall be returned to the officers or 
board charged with the preparation of the 
voting-list, on or before the first day of 
November in each year. 

Section 3 ‘The provisions of section 1 
of this act, authorizing the assessment of 
women at their places of residence shall in 
no way be construed to exempt the persons 
so assessed from returning to the assessors 
of their respective cities and townsa true 
list, under oath, of their estates, both real 
and personal, not exempt from taxation, as 
now required by law. 

Section 4. ‘This act shall take effect 
upon its passage. 

The hearing was continued till Tuesday, 
at 10 o’clock, in :he Green Room, at the re- 
quest of Mrs. Edmunds, to allow remons- 
trants to be heard. 


er —-- — 
THIRD SUFFRAGE HEARING. 

The Suffrage Hearing last Tuesday morn- 
ing was held in the Green Room; the Blue 
Room having been found toosmall on the 
previous occasion. Even in this larger 
room, the seats were filled, and a number 
of people remained standing during the 
proceedings. The committee sat at their 
table, several of them glancing over the 
small yellow-covered pamphlets circulated 
by our opponents. We shall take occasion 
hereafter to review the objections set forth 
in this pamphlet. This heariug was grant- 
ed byrequest of the remonstrants, but it 





soon become evident that most of the aud- 
ience were suffragists. Mrs. Edmunds, of 
Boston, (not a relative of Senator Dawes, 
as stated), opened the case for the remons- 
trants. 


She had never taken a medical degree, 
but had been a good medical reader. She 
had hoped to be able to bring a medical 
man with her to speak for the remonstrants, 
but had been unable todo so. She had met 
a doctor, and asked him—‘“‘Don’t you think 
suffrage would prove injurious to the health 
of women?” “Yes.” ‘: Willyou not go up 
to the State house and say so?” “‘I will.” We 
are a very nervous race. Diseases are in- 
creasing, especially insanity. The per- 
centage of cure is smaller than formerly. 
Prevention is better than cure. We must 
annihilate insanity; or it will annihilate us, 
It is increasing in England, Germany, and 
France. 

It is connected with politica) excitement, 
which is greater in America. Fewer clections 
would be an improvement in a sanitary 
point of view. Women are more nervous 
than men. Some life insurance companies 
wont insure women, or insure them ata 
hicher rate. Politics will be a very bad 
fieid for them. Many men become insane 
over politics; many more women would he- 
come so, A maninjures himself alone; « wo- 
man may injure two, To oppose suffrage for 
woman is notadog inthe manger position, 
for it would be an injury toall humanity. My 
view isa kindly one. Lhope you will go 
home and say—‘‘I have not heard a brill- 
innt address, but it set me to thinking.” 


Mrs. Julia C, Smith said: 


‘*Women are more nervous than men be- 
cause nature intended they should be so. 
‘If women were like men in their tempera- 
ment what kind of children should we 
have?” If the use of morphine, chloral, 
bromide of potassium and the like were dis- 
continued, it would do much to put an end 
to insanity. It is irapossible for the tem- 
perance question to be solved unless the 
ballot is given to women. She herself had 
time and ability tomanage her home affairs 
and also attend to her practice as a p \si- 


cian, Smart sons are generaliy those ho 
represent their mothers. Where did: en 
get their brainsif not fromthese? ‘Men: ve 


injured themselves by keeping women in 
the background, 

Two of the most eminent physicians of 
Massachusetts were called to testify: 

Dr. Henry I. Bowditch said he had sel- 
dom appeared at the State [louse since anti- 
slavery times, but had come there to-day to 
testify against what seemed to him the 
most preposterous idea he had ever heard 
advanced;--namely, that voting would 
muke women insane. To go once or twice 
ayearand drop in a vote, and to takea 
general interest in politics would not make 
women insane. We might as well attempt! 
to remove women from ali positions where 
excitement would be possible. The women 
who vote now are not those who get into 
our insane hospitals. ‘‘They make me anery 
sometimes by what they do,” said Dr, 
Bowditch, ‘‘but they are hard-headed and 
have too much brains to go crazy.” The 
speaker briefly sketched the improvement 
of woman’s condition since the days when 
she was literally the slaveof man. Women 
who had the larger interests of humanity at 
heartdid not generally neglect their homes. 
Such charges were broucht against the anti- 
slavery women. But they were unfound- 
ed, One lady who had done a great dea! for 
that cause said to him, ‘‘I consider it the 
duty of an anti-slavery woman to sew well.” 
Dr. Bowditch expressed his conviction that 
woman suffrage was to be. ‘‘You mightas 
well attempt to fight against the sun in its 
course as against suffrage, gentlemen! It 
will ride over you.” He could conceive of 
no reason why municipal suffrage should 
not be granted, and believed it would help 
to purify politics. 

Dr. J. Heber S:nith, of Boston, replied to 
Mrs. Edmunds. The hesitation of iusur- 
ance companies in insuring the lives of 
women does not arise in consequence of 
their nervous excitab:lity, but is much more 
due to the danger of child bearing and to 
the alarming increase of criminal abortions 
by women. Itis also a fact that husbands 
criminally make away with their wives 
for the sake of getting the insurance upon 
their lives. This also leads insurance com- 
panies to hesitate in insuring women, Dr. 
Smith also spoke of the natural right of 
women to the vote. As to the increase of 
insanity, it is largely due to aicoholism, 
and almost all of it is found among the crim- 
inal insane. Very little ia found among the 
members of Christian, sober families, 

N. E. Chase, of Boston, said‘ Voting is a 
mental fighting, and in man and ali api- 
mals the male is peculiarly adapted to do 
that. Womenare superior tomen. They 
are the centre around which the world re- 
volves. But women have no right to vote. 
Voting is a privilege conferred by society. 
Nature has nothing to do with it.” 

Mrs. Harriette R. Shattuck said that the 
ballot was a right of women, and she de- 
manded it upon that ground. The men 
who wrote the Declaration of Independence 
builded wiser than they knew. However 
true it may be that the arguments for wo- 
man suffrage are old, the objections to it 
are just as threadbare. The declaration 
that all men are created equal included wo- 
men. If governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed— 
then women are a part of the governed. 
Women are taxed but are not represented. 
In this state are 58.414 more women than 
men. A man cannot represent a woman 
any more than he can represent another 
man. The men have been so long in power 
that many cannot think of themselves as 
not being in power, and cannot think of 
giving women their rights. She appealed 
to the committee to Jay aside their preju- 
dices and try tosee how they would feel in 
the women’s places, in their helplessness to 
oppose intemperance and bad legislation. 
Mrs. Shattuck made an eloquent and severe 
criticism upon the legislators of the nation, 
in inviting the downtrodden of the old 
world to come here, and yet put women 
back politically in the class of idiots and 
criminals. 





Mr. John Cluer believed men and wo- 
men should have equal rights, esperially in 
voting. Hespoke of the law as not regard- 
ing the foreign-born wife of a naturalized 
citizen as a citizen. Being que-tioned by 
Mr. Hopkins, of Millbury, a member of the 
committee, as to the correctness of this 
view, he admitted that he might he mis- 
taken, and, when informed that the su 
preme court of the United States had de- 
cided that such a woman was a citizen, le 
said; ‘I'll go home and say, ‘Lizzie, you're 
a Yankee now. Hail Columbia!” 

Mrs. Brigham opposed woman suffrage 
because women were unfit for it. 

Mrs. Nichols, of Chelsea, said: If women 
are not given the ballot, they will be more 
likely to become insane than if they are al- 
lowed to vote. 

Mrs. Sudbury, of Chelsea, was not con- 
vince that woman suffrage was the best 
thing. She doubted if «!] women would 
vote for prohibition. As many men as wo- 
men will vote for a probibitory law. She 
knew nothing of the slavery of which other 
women complained. She never felt that 
women were put down by men, or that 
women were beneath men, because men go 
to the polls. 

Mrs, Howe said that voting had been 
called by a preceding speaker a kind of 
mental fighting. She should speak only on 
this question of fighting. The office of wo- 
men in society was not military; but we did 
not find that throughout nature the female 
animals were always non combatants. No 
mate lion, bear, or panther could be more 
dangerous than a female defending her 
cubs. The defence of her young is clearly 
an office, nature gives to the female. It is 
also found that a woman wiil fight to the 
death in defence of her personal honor. St. 
Paul bids us all fight ‘the good fight,” and 
points out its Weapons and armor; and the 
gospel makes no distinction in this warfare 
onacountof sex. This great moral warfare 
is that to which we are all called, and it is 
destined te be fought out until the end of 
the world, It will grow continually less of 
a material and more of a moral struggle. It 
had been said that women have no logic; 
but every human being possessed more or 
less logic. A house in which the woman 
had no logic would surely fall. But there 
are (different kinds of logic. In the logic 
of Conscience, women are certainly 
not inferior to men; and what 
we hope from woman suffrage is that 
the women who have this kiad of logic 
Will stand by the men who have it, and 
unitedly accomplish the desired end. It 
had been said that women could exert an 
indirect influence. But what man would 
be willing to depead, in regard to any vital 
thing, on the chances of his being able to 
influence some other person? This doc- 
trine would logically take us back to the 
rule of a despot swayed by his favorites, 
Indirect, underhand influence did exist 
now, and was largely used in wrong direc- 
tions. Letus come up to the open, honest 
right. 

Mrs. Parry would not trust any man to 
represent her. Dr. Hastings, a woman 
physician, said that the objection of insur- 
ance companies to insure women on ac- 
count of the danger of child-birth is being 
obviated. Science has made such progress 
that the danger is much less than formerly, 
and in England insurance companies are 
now taking women on nearly the same terms 
asmen. Miss Mary F. Eastman regarded 
the ballot as the expression of an individ- 
ual opinion. Mrs. Ruggles said: ‘*When 
the question 90mes up inthe Legislature 
and men vote againstit, she would pray, 
‘Father forgive them; they know not what 
they do. 

Mr. N. A. Chase asked whether there 
were not too many feminine men and too 
many masculine women in Massachusetts. 
Mrs. Howe said that the power which 
made men and women could not be over- 
borue. Miss Eastman replied to the wo- 
men who objected to women assuming 
political responsibility. She wanted wo- 
men’s experience and intuition to be ex- 
pressed in the law, and the needs of wo- 
men met. Mrs. Harriet H. Rubinson be- 
lieved that the talk about insanity was 
irrelevant. Woman suffrage has made little 
progress. The committee needs convert- 
ing as much as did the committee 12 years 
ago, though she understood a majority 
were in favor. Henry 3. Blackwell said that 
in England women have voted by the hun- 
dred thousand for 12 years, with benefit to 
allinterested, and municipal suffrage has 
been extended within ayear to the women 
of Scotland, The successive governors of 
Wyoming say that general woman suffrage 
there has been an immense power for good, 
Seven thousand women in Massachusetts 
have voted for school committee for three 
years, and not one of them has gone to the 
madhouse. The Republicans have endorsed 
woman suffrage, and the suffrage plank 
in the Democratic platform last fal! was 
one of the causes of Gen. Butler’s election, 
and was in accordance with the Declaration 
of Independence and the bill of rights. 





soe- 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE BILL IN 
A bill bas been introduced into the Kan- 
sas Senate by Mr. Hackney, which propo- 
ses to give woman full municipal suffrage, 
the law to take effect when approved by a 
majority of women voting on the question. 
Senator Hackney argued that while the 
Republican party declared itself in favor 
of woman suffrage,the Democratic party has 
said that it alsois in favor of it if the wo- 
men want to vote He doves not believe that 
their party means what it said, and he pro- 
poses to put them on record in this way. 
We do not imagine that this bill will 
ever pass either branch of the Kansas legis- 
lature. The men who advocate suffrage 
for women believe it is the right of every 
woman, whether any other woman wants 
to vote or not, and the men who oppose 
woman suffrage will vole against submit- 
ting the question to the women. J. B. B. 
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A GOOD OUTLOOK IN INDIANA. 





A committee consisting of Mrs. Paulina 
g. Merritt, Mrs. Mary 8. Armstrong, and 
Mrs. L. May Wheeler, was duly authorized 
by the Woman Suffrage State Central Com- 
mittee to ask of the Indiana legislature a 
special joint committee on woman’s claims. 
On presenting this request the ladies were 
most kindly and courteously received by in- 
dividual members who unhesitatingly of- 
fered their services in procuring the desir- 
ed committee. A joint resolution was in 
troduced in the Senate on Jan. 24, by Hon. 
Jason Brown, and on motion of Hon, Chas. 
Akin was concurred in by the House on 
the same day, passing both branches with- 
out a dissenting vote. On consultation 
with the committee of ladies, President 
Hanna appointed Messrs, McIntosh, Foulke, 
Hilligass and Yancey from the Senate, and 
Speaker Bynum appointed Messrs. McMul- 
len, Bowers. Campbell, Wiley, and Chitten- 
den from the House. To this committee 
will be referred all memorials, petitions, and 
motions relating t» woman suffrage and 
other claims made by women. 

We congratulate the women of Indiana 
upon this prompt and unanimous recogni- 
tion of their wishes by the Legislature, and 
also upon the character of the committee 
secured. It is composed of able, influen- 
tial and liberal minded gentlemen who will 
give the wishes aud claims of women due 
and careful consideration. 

The officers of the State Association most 
earnestly urge a concert of action in all 
measures to be brought before this special 
committee, and respectfully suggest to the 
suffrage societies and workers, as the 
State Centra! Committee has perfected plans 
and selected methods for the promotion of 
all needed measures, that co operation with 
that committee will prevent confusion and 
annoyance which might be detrimental to 
ultimate success, 

An immense number of petitions asking 
for a suffrage amendment have been receiv- 
ed and will now be classified and turned 
over to the committee on woman’s claims. 
Please complete the circulation of petitions 
as soonas possible and returnto my address, 

Mary E. Hagaarr. 

Chairman State Central Committee, 

401 N. Penn St., Indianapolis. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Woman's Union, of 157 Tremont 
street, has taken space in the woman’s 
department of the New England Institute. 


The entire amount apportioned to the 
schools in Nebraska in December was $170, 
507.10, of which $6,143.55 came to the 
schools in Gage County. 

The bell used at Wellesicy College, Mass., 
is from an ancient Buddhist temple in 
Japan, and was presente! by Mr. J. L. 
Graves, of Boston. 


Two full classes in dress cutting, under 
Miss Burbeck, and one in millinery, under 
Mrs. Fowle, both of Boston, are in operation 
at Lasell Seminary, Auburndale. 


The Woman’s Suffrage Association of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., at its last monthly 
meeting, considered the subject: ‘Higher 
education of women not a modern improve- 
ment.” 


The woo) industry of Nebraska is one of 
constantly growing importance. In Gage 
County alone there are 75,000 sheep, and in 
the State the number will run into hundreds 
of thousands. 


The many friends of Mrs. Mary E. Hag- 
gart, of Indisnapolis, will regret to hear 
that she is suffering from a severe fractnre 
of the right wrist, caused by a fall on an icy 
pavement, 

Erasmus M. Correll, president of the 
Nebraska Press Association, called the 
annual meeting for Thursday, January 
25th, in Lincoln, at the office of 
the Secretary of State. 


The Nebraska Senate contains eleven 
farmers, ten lawycrs, four merchants, three 
manufacturers, two bankers, one editor, 
one physician, and one landlord, while the 
House contains a still larger portion of 
farmers, 

The Cleveland police board are to be 
authorized to appoint matrons, at the cen- 
tral police station, to have the care of lost 
children picked up on the streets, and to 
have sole charge of every woman arrested. 


Feeders in the corn lands of Nebraska, 
who are fattening 400 per cent. more cattle 
than in any previous year, say they never 
have had so favorable a season, and that 
cattle are improving fast, promising the 
finest beef for the spring market. 


Oliver Ditson & Co. sends us the follow- 
ing music, ‘Jessie of Dundee” ballad by 
Ch. Kunkel; ‘“Cradie Song” by Samuel 
3urnham and Annie F. Loud: ‘The 
Engineer" by Varen Black and F. R. Bur- 
ton. 

New Yorkers need not travel to tropic 
climes in search of sensations. The ex- 
plosions of the steam pipes under the streets 
furnish the inhabitants with all the phen- 
omena of earthquakes, volcanoes, geysers 


An exhibition of paintings by Miss 
Becket and Miss Von Hillern will begin at 
Williams and Everett's next Monday, and 
will continue during the week. Two 
principal pictures are illustrative of the 
monk Felix, in Longfellow’s Golden Le- 
gend. The others were painted from na- 
ture at their summer studio in Virginia. 


A bill has been introduced in the Connec- 
ticut Legislature, the object of which is to 
promote politeness at voting places. It 
provides that the voter on presenting his 
ballot shall remove his hat. The governor 
of that state recently recommended suf- 
frage for women, and the good effect is 
seen in this desire to makethe voting place 
pleasanter for men and women, as polite- 
ness is sure to do. 


The bishop of Duruam, Eng., proposes 
to call the women of his diocese to ac- 
tive church work, as has sometimes been 
cone in this country. ‘‘As lread the New 
Testament,” he says, ‘“‘the female diaconate 
is as definite an institution in the apostolic 
church as the male diaconate, and the 
church of England, in my diocese, at least, 
will work one-handed until it is restored.” 


The managers of the New York elevated 
roads has taken a step worthy of commend- 
ation in forbidding passengers tocarry reck- 
ing cigar stubs and stili more offensive 
cigarettes in their cars. Justice Morgan, 
on Tuesday, fined two fellows $10 each and 
required them to find $300 security for good 
behavior for six months. Smokers will 
show a more general regard for the rights 
of others after tlris. 


The constitutionality of the Kansas pro- 
hibitory law has been affirmed by the Su. 
preme Court of that state. The plaintiffs 
claimed that the law violated the constitu- 
tion of the United States, as it deprived 
citizens of property without due process 
of law. A dissenting opinion Holds tbat 
the State must pay for such property. 
The matter will go to the United States 
Supreme Court. 


The census shows Massachusetts to be the 
third manufacturing state in the Union, 
and led enly by New York and Pennsyl- 
vauia. She has 14.352 establishments, 
with a total of $305,806,185 in capital, em- 
ploying 228,854 males above 16 years, 105, 
976 females above 15 years and 17,445 chil- 
dren and youth. The total amount of 
wages paid during the year was $128,315, 
362, the value of materials used was $386, 
972, 655, and the value of products $631, 
135,284. 


Paris women have not shown much desire 
to study medicine, yet Mme. Bres. one of 
the few French ladies who have become 
doctors of the faculty of medicine of that 
city, has recently presented tothe Academy 
of Sciences an interesting and important 
analysis of human milk. Some points are 
given in connection with its use for infants, 
which are well calculated to startle mothers 
who believe in the healthfulness of what 
is called the bott!e method. 


Years ago, in the course of a contest be- 
tween Stephens and Hill of Georgia, Hill 
gave such offence to Stephens that the 
latter challenged Hill toa duel. Hill had 
the courage to decline; his response, after 
stating that he was on principle opposed to 
duelling, closing in something like these 
words: ‘I cannot fight you, moreover, 
because the conditions are unequal. Ihave 
a soul to save, and a family to care for; you 
have neither.” Gov. Stephens is not the 
man to forget acut like that, and he has 
not forgotten it. 


The lowa supreme court sustains the 
lower tribunal in the prohibitory amend- 
ment case, and declares the provision un- 
constitutional, because it was not properly 
spread upon the House records while pend- 
ing in the Legislature. This is of course 
a good deal ofa set-back for prohibition, 
but the fight will be at once begun again, 
and probably another amendment will be 
submitted to the people in due course. 
There 1s some talk about a special session 
of the Legislature to act in the matter, as 
the regular meeting is a year distant. 


At the Ladies’ Literary Club of Grand 
Rapids, the committee on Science and 
Education furnished an afternoon devoted 
entirely to science. The first article was 
from the January Harper, on ‘‘Living 
Lamps,” by Chas. F. Holder. The writer 
gave a glowing description of the varied 
lamps of the sea, telling by name the many 
sea animals that emit a phosphorescent 
light, and also spoke of the gleams from 
earth worms, and the varied usesin differ- 
ent countries of the fire-fly. Next followed 
an interesting written article on ‘‘Spiders,” 
which was illustrated. The reader then 
guve us a fine article on ‘‘My Spider,” by 
H. D. Winter in Popular Science Monthly, 
in which many scientific facts were given 
in a vivid and humorous style. Mrs. Dr. 
Hillyer gave us an excellent talk on ‘The 
Human Heart,” with drawings, and a 
sheep’s heart. The afternoon closed with 
a sketch of the illness and death of the late 
scientist, Henry Draper.—Grand Rapids 
Post. 


Mr. Bowditch has given startling statistic 
of the failure of Massachusetts law-makers 
to protect the honor and purity of women. 
It is greater crime under Massachusetts law 
to steal a cow than to abduct and ruina 
young girl. The same is true in Vermont, 
and the papers last week gave a startling 
illustration. {t appears that the mulatto, 
Edwards, who ran away with the Roches- 


ter girl, though he had a claim on the 
horses and wood-shed, was taking off 
another n.an’s whip and buffalorobe. For 


this offense he is now in Woodstock jail, 
not able to give $700 bail. So, it appears 
that in Vermont a man has been put in jail 
for taking a whip and buffalo robe, but not 
for abducting and seducing a woman. 


In Nebraska are long stretches of almost 

unbroken plain, with no considerable for- 

ests, and no near hills to break the wind. 

‘lhe flerce tornadoes and hail storms, the 
terrible children of the Boreal regions, meet 
with no resistance to their destructive ca- 

reer. The people are just beginning to 
rally from the effects of these scourges and 
to make some appreciable progress, Under 
these circumstances they could do but little 
in the way of pecuniary aid to carry on a 
campaign. Yet 1 found these soldiers very 
hospitable to the idea of giving women the 

right of s.ffrage. Their autumn pleasure 
seemed to consist in ‘Soldiers’ Reunions,” 

and a very pleasant feature of these encump- 
meuts Was the presence of the women and 

of the babies too young to be left at home. 

Not one of these soldiers scemed to think 
his wife outof her sphere when she accom- 

panied him to these pleasant gatherings. 
To these soldiers and their wives it was 
easy to talk of the equal rights of all before 
the law. They were not afflicted with any 
fear of the supremacy of women. They 
needed their help in all ways, and the more 
intelligent and helpful the women the more 
comfortable their condition became. 1 
never saw more dignity in self denial, more 
patient endurance of deprivation of all the 
little prettinesses of life than I met here. 

The want of timber compelled the first 
settlers to use turf for building, and the 

dread of tempests led them where it was 
possible to dig out of the side-hill room for 
the necessary apartments, covering these 
with long strips of the thick, strong turf, 
supported by rude rafters. Many a family 

has found warm and safe shelter in these 
* dug-outs,” that had previously knowa all 
the appliances and delicacies of our Eastern 
civilization. To somethe thought of giv 

ing women the same political rightsas men 
seemed only adding new burdens. The idea 
of double taxation at first seemed appalling 
but when they considered that the property 
was already taxed, and that personal taxes 
would be only half as much when the poll 
was doubied, the objection vanished. Some 
feared that women would be afilicted with 
mania for offices, but whea they came to re- 
flect that women could already hold school 
oflices, and that there was no rage for these, 
only a few women even desiring them,they 
felt at ease. —Mrs. H. M. T. Cutler. 


PRANC’S 
VALENTINES 


For Sale by All Dealers. 


School of Art Needlework. 

MRS. DAMOREAU having made arrangements 
with varions schools of Art Needlework in Germany 
and France for new etitches and designs, is prepared 
to re-open her classes in Kensington, Moorish, Ital- 
ian, Spanish, Russian, Oriental and Janina Embroid- 


eries. Original designs made and stamping done 
at request. 


125 TREMONT ST. 





GOODYEAR'S 
Rubber Goods. 


Ladies Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Hot Water Bottles, 
Chamber Covers, Nursery Sureting 
Bands, Door Mats, ete. 

Imported Air Cushions, 
Mens and Boys Heavy and 

Light Coats, Ladies 

Check-Lined Circulars. 
Circulars and Rubbers for the Dollies. 

and all kinds of Rubber Goods at 
ATHERTON & CO’S 

Rubber Store, 


11 Avon St., Opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co’s, 





CARPETS. 


To close out our last season’s 
Patterns we make the following 


low prices: 

Velvets - - - $1.50 

Brussels - - - $1.25 

Tapestrys - - .75 
15 


Extra Supers -  - 


Purchasers will find these 
goods 25 per cent. lower than 
the market prices. 


John & James Dobson 


525 & 927 ; 
Washington St., Boston, 











October 10th the Price was Advanced to $2.00. 


=~ z P 
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We offer the Celebrated Livermore PATENT StryLocrapiic Pen for 9 00 
each (Former Price $3). Gold mounted or Desk Size, 50 Cents Extra. a 
Pens sent by return mail. Parties will also receive sufficient quantity of Superior Ink for Six 
Months’ Use. Send Money with Order, or stamp for Descriptive Circular. Pens Fully Warranted 


THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 


200 Washington Street, Boston. * 
ONLY BO*AYEAR. 


BABYLAND. 8%, 


jr OUR LITTLE MEN 
Alig, em AND WOMEN. 


NSY 4 TO 9 YEARS OLD 


APleToRU ey ~~ m 
&TO 13 YEARS OLp. mann 4 
WIDE AWAKE $222° 
' THE GREAT PICTORIAL MAGAZINE AYEAR. 
FOR ALL AGES FROM 8T0O 80 YEARS 


February Magazines Now Ready at 


D. Lothrop &« Co’s 


Elegant and Convenient Book Store, 
82 Franklin Street, Boston, 


Books Packed Carefully and sent Post-paid on Receipt 
of Price. 


DOCTOR GRAY’S 
Back-Supporting Shoulder-Brace. 


“As the twig is bent, so isthe tree inclined.”’ The truth of this old adage ie 
forcibly brought to mind when one sees a man or woman disiigured by a crooked 
spine or stooping shoulders, and one mentally exclaitos, if that person had only 
had proper care when young, that awkward figure might have veen avoided. 

For the purpose of correcting this evil, the BACK-SUPPORTING 
SHOU LDER-BRACE haz been devised, and Fo effectual is it in accomplish- 
ing its purpose, that it is rapidly growing in favor with a!! who have worn it, and 
it is spoken of in the highest terms of praise by all physicians who’ have seen 
and examined it. 

Attention is called to the general constrnction, by which a ports ct strengthen. 
ing support is given to the back, at the same time drawing the shoulders back #0 as 
to expand the chest and throw the body into an erect, graceful position. All ten- 
dency to round shoulders is thus avoided, and this to the young, at the period when 
Sones and muscles are growing and hardening, is a most important item, 

Provision is made for attaching skirts and stocking-enpporters, thus relieving 
the hips entirely from the drag of both. 

Price $1.50. Sent by mail, postage prepaid on receipt of price. In ordering, 
give waist measure outside of dress. Agents and Canvaesers wanted. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 


287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Patented February 24, 
1880. : 


{Mention thés paper.] 








Lelia Josephine Robinson, | t : © 
PHOTOGRAPHS, ac. 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law | ieee 


IMPORTING PRINTSELLERS, 
538 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Next R. H. White & Co. 


5 Pemberton Square, 
BOSTON. 


Admitted to the Bar, June 1882. 


REDUCED PRICES' 


CHOICEST FOODS 


| 
IN THE WORLD. | 
! 
| 


Room 21, 
! 
- | 
| Frames made to order. 


_(A GIFT 


eee, 





, Selected grain, all hulls, cockle, 
' and impurities removed. Steam 


Pat- 


That would be appreciated by any 
one is a Marks Adjustable 


American 


cooked and desiccated. 


ented. Prepared, as wanted, for | a e 

Breakfast thetable, inten minutes Sav. | Fo j d 1 n C h al r 
ing money. Saving fuel. Sav- | ad 
ing time. Saving waste. Sav- | 


Gavi, Sieareee 


A.B.C. WHITE OATS. A.B.C. WHITE WHEAT. 

A. B.C. BARLEY FOOD. A. B.C. MAIZE. j 

Cereal Milk for Infants. Cereal Cream for Dyspeptics. | 
For sale everywhere. Ask for A. B.C, eae. 

THE CEREALS MF'G Co., 

Office 83 Murray St., N. ¥. 

At Wholessle, H. KR. TUCKER & CO., 

56 Chatham St., Boston, 


| It isa Present that will LAST FOR 
| YEARS, aad GIVE ITS POSSESSOR 
MUCH COMFORT. Fall assortment, 
all styles, FOUND ONLY at 


ARTHUR DIXWELD'S »srerons 


| 4 PARK STREET. 
SCISSORS 1enters, ete” 


Sharpened While You Wait, by experienced 
cutiers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery, Store, 
| 49 Washington Street. 


Who Doth a Razor Keen Employ, 
Hath Mind at Ease to Life Enjoy. 
POSSIBLE OR- 


|PUT 1N BEST 

;DER QUICKLY by _ experienced 
| workmen, at SMITH BRO CHERS’ 
Cutlery St.re, 349 Washington St. 











and boiling springs. 
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BEN AZIM’S UREED. ascribed, by her, to a brotherly regard, | have a comfortable house, if some one does | lamented over the grave of their friends. HUMOROUS. 
_ though every act of kindness or courtesy | not superintend these thiogs. When I | Her conductin all respects is summed up ee 
BY FANNIE R. ROBINSON- touched her very heart. marry you may do it,” and she laughed | in that beautiful eulogy on woman: é 
anand It was the morning after a large ball, | merrily. ‘Not she with traitorous kiss her Saviour stung; WOMANS RIGHTS. 
In the old city under eastern skies and the sisters were in the breakfast room “Asif I should not marry first!” said Not she denied him with unholy tongae; Pee ty pe 


There lived Ben Azim, whom men called the Wise; 
And all sweet youths on noble deeds intent 
For golden counsel to Ben Azim went. 
Thus in the silver silence of the night 
The sage beheld a Brahmin, strong aud bright, 
And yoang as Neptune when his leyer-hand 
Caught back the waves from the enamored land, 
Standing within thetent. “Master,”’ hesaid, 
“The way is long to seek the wiser dead; 
Therefore I come to thee. ‘Tell me,I pray, 
What best sufficeth for life's fitful day? 
What dreams are whitest when the day is spent, 
And memory and moonlight fill the tent!” 
Then rare Ben Azim, loving wider brow 
And broader gaze than puny spirits Know, 
Made answer: ‘Come, O Prince; the moon is high; 
Beneath its shining thou shalt find reply.’ 
He led him onward where a glistening pile 
Of marble made the solemn moonshine smile, 
And willing winds may draw the curtains’ fold, 
And fair and ravishing the ecene they hold. 
Beneath a hundred prisoned moons swung low 
In alabaster vases, glow on glow, 
One lay in silken ease, and smiled to see 
The happy dancers in their graceful glee, 
And sighed a little with the sighing lyre, 
Whose lulling seems diviner than desire; 
And smiled again because his Nourmahal 
Answered with lifted, lighted eyes his call. 
‘No tumult save the viol’s enters here, 
Where cyclamen ard musk are atmosphere. 
No schemes make diecord in that charmed air, 
Where to be careless is the only care. 
And age shall wither and the dead leaves fall, 
And still some amorous, fawn eyed Nourmahal 
Will feed his heart. Roses and maidens die, 
But love and bloom and fragrance are for aye.”’ 
The Brahmin faced the teacher, with surprise 
And swift reproaches in his eager eyes. 
“If this be life, I comprehend,” he said, 
“The smile upon the faces of the dead.”’ 
Ben Azim’s glance grew fond. “I do not tay 
Brahma hath left us no more royal way; 
But they who choose it walk with unshod feet, 
As one I know walks yonder stricken street, 
Where dying children, feeling his caress, 
Take it for their dead mother’s tenderness; 
And men the plague had crushed are men again, 
His courage being stronger than their pain. 
Pooger than lean pariahs, none may leave 
A gift *twould make him richer to receive, 
Because the treasures of the gods are theirs 
Whose empty hands fall free of selfish cares; 
And he who only prays for other men 
Is nearest Him who gives nor asks again; 
A ruler in a world which has no sway 
Of lives so rich they give themselves away. 
The choice is thine, O Prince; this purple state, 
Or that high loneliness. The night grows late.” 
**Yet stay, my master," said the proud young voice; 
“Life is too Javish for this narrow choice. 
She gives her poets bay, her conquerors palm, 
And power to princer, and to sages calm. 
Is there no boon of all she holds more fair?” 
It was a sage who heard and answered there. 
**Pleasure will feed the body; love, the soul; 
Nor flesh nor spirit crave a meaner dole. 
Creesus has all of earth, the pure have heaven; 
Ia there a midland unto mortals given?” 
~-Tarper’s Magazine. 


—__—_ + eo — —__— 
Choosing a Wife. 

“Godfrey, old boy,” said Henry Clayton, 
as he tilted back his chair, and put his feet 
upon the manteti-piece, ‘‘when is the wed- 
ding to be?” 

‘*Whose wedding?” 

‘*Miss Laura Somers, or Jennie, which 
is it?” 

“I do not know, I am sure.” 

‘‘Now, don’t be mysterious, Godfrey; 
you know you are a most constant visitor, 
and all ‘our set’ are talking about the 
match. Don’t pretend you have not select- 
ed one of the sisters.”’ 

‘*How do you know that either of them 
will have me?” 

“Don’t be absurd,old boy. You, young, 
handsome, talented, and with a large for- 
tune, need not be over bashful. Come, be 
frank—which is the favorite sister?” 

‘Well, frank!y, then, Harry, I cannot 
tell you. I have visited the family for sev- 
eral months, as you know, butI cannot 
decide. Laura is certainly the handsomer, 
with her flashing black eyes and queenly 
manner; but Jennieseems, although the 
younger, to be the more womanly and 
useful of the two. YetI cannot be sure 
of that. My entrance is the signal for a 
cordial welcome and smiles, and, let me 
enter at what hour I will, they are always 
well dressed and apparently disengaged. 
To be sure, I always inthe morning have 
to wait before Laura is visible.” 

“Pop in unexpectedly and notice the 
internal economy.” 

‘How can I? Acard at the door will 
put any lady on her guard, or even the 
notice of a gentleman visitor.” 

“Go there in disguise—as a washer- 
woman, for instance.” 

“Good! I will!” 

**Will you go there as a washerwoman?” 
cried Clayton. 

“Not exactly; but I will obtain admit- 
tance to a morning’s privacy.” 

“Well, let me know the result.” 

Laura and Jennie Somers were the only 
children of a widower, who, although in 
moderate circumstances, moved in fash- 
ionable society. At the period of my short 
sketch, he was about to supply the lamen- 
ted Mrs. Somers’ place, after nearly ten 
years’ mourning, and although a kind, 
indulgent parent, had no objection to his 
daughters’ marriage, and indeed had told 
them so. Laura, whose high spirit resented 
the probable supremacy of a step-mother, 
had already selected Godfrey Horton as her 
future husband; and Jennie, who was 
younger and gentler in spirit, tried to con- 
quer a carefully concealed preference for 
the same person. All his attentions were 


together. Laura, her glossy black hair 
pushed negligently off her face, with the 
rough, tumbled braids of last evening's 
elaborate coiffure gathered loosely into a 
comb, wearing «# soiled wrapper, torn 
stockings, and presenting rather an alarm- 
ing contrast to the brilliant ball-room 
belle, was lounging on a sofa. Jennie, in 
a neat morning dress, with a white collar, 
a large clean gingham apron, and her hair 
smoothly brushed into a neat kuot, was 
washing the breakfast dishes. 

“There is an old man at the door with 
artificial flowers,” said the servant, open- 
ing the dining-room door; ‘will you see 
him?” 

“No,” said Jennie. 

“Yes,” cried Laura. “Send him up.” 

The servant departed to obey the last 
order. 

In a few moments the old man came in. 
He was poorly clad in a coarse, blue cloak, 
which was much too large for him. His 
hair was white, and he wore a beard and 
moustache of the same snowy hue. Mak- 
ing a low bow, he placed alarge basket on 
the table, and opened it. 

“T have a bunch of flowers here,” he 
said, in a disguised voice, taking them from 
the basket, “that will just suit your gold- 
en hair, Miss,’ and he held them before 
Jennie, 

“It was my sister who wished to look at 
your flowers,” said Jennie quietly. 

“Yes; bring them here,” was Laura’s 
imperious command. 

The,old man’s eyes followed Jennie, as 
she washed, wiped and put away the dish- 
es, then swept the room and dusted it, and 
then sat down beside Laura, who was still 
looking over the basket. 

‘See, Jennie, this scarlet bunch—will it 
not be lovely with afew dark leaves to 
wear with my new silk?” 

‘‘But,” whispered Jennie, ‘‘you can’t 
afford it just now.” 

“Yes, 1 can. Father gave me some 
money yesterday—” 

“To pay the last dry goods bill,” said 
Jennie. 

‘Well, I can have that carried to my own 
private account.” 

‘‘Oh, Laura! I hate to hear you talk of 
a private account. It seems so much like 
cheating father.” 

‘‘Nonsense! It will stand till I am 
married, and then I can easily save it out 
of my house keeping money.” 

“IT should not wish to marry in debt,” 
said Jennie. 

The old pedler looked earnestly at the 
sisters. 

**You had better take this blue bunch, 
Miss,” he said to Jennie. ‘‘If it ain’t con- 
venient to pay for it now, I will call again.” 
*‘No, I shall not take them.” 

‘They are very becoming, Miss—look in 
the glass,” 

They were becoming, mixing with the 
glossy, golden hair, and setting off Jennie’s 
dazzling complexion. 

“I wish my hair was light,” said Laura. 
“I should like to wear blue. Godfrey 
Horton said last night that forget-me-nots 
were his favorite flowers.” 

Jennie colored, and placing the bunch 
again in the basket, said:— 

“Come, Laura, decide. You are keep- 
ing one waiting whose time, probably, is 
valuable.” Then, passing a chair, she 
added :—‘‘Be seated, sir, you look tired.” 
“I am tired, indeed,” was the reply. 

“I will take the scarlet bunch, and these 
red camelias, and this white cluster,” said 
Laura. 

‘But, sister, you cannot affordit.” , 
“Yes, Lean. Godfrey Horton is rich.” 
The old man bit his lip. 

“Think,” said Jennie ina low tone, “If 
you love him, how much it will grieve him 
if he should discover this deceit.” 
‘Nonsense! Well, I'll tell you how to 
remedy it. Lend me some money out of 
the house-keeping funds.” 

“So,” thought the old man, ‘she is 
house keeper. Miss Laura always gave 
me to understand that that was her post.” 
‘Laura! Steal from father!” 

“Then don’t preach.” 

‘“‘Miss Jennie,” said a servant, entering 
at that moment, ‘‘the dinner has come.” 
Jennie left the room, and Laura still 
turned over the gay flowers, while the old 
man pointed out their various beauties, his 
eye, in the meantime, running over’ the 
disordered hair, shabby dress, and lazy pos- 
ition, which he mentally contrasted with 
Jennie’s neat attire. 

‘‘Not decided yet?” said Jennie, retnrn- 
ing after a short absence. 

‘‘No. Come here.” 

‘“Ican’t. Father has sent home a calf’s 
head, and I am afraid to trust it entirely to 
Margaret. I must superintend the dinner, 
make a pudding, and the parlors must be 
dusted, and there is my white tulle to be 
finished,” 

‘Before I would be the drudge you are!” 
cried Laura. 

“Drudge! nonsense! I have plenty of 


Laura. ‘There, 1 have chosen all I want.” 

“ShallI call again for the change?” 
said the pedler. ‘‘I shall be happy to put 
the Misses Somers on my list of custom- 
ers,” 

**Yes, call again,” 

So the pedler took up _ his _ basket, 
walked home, threw aside his wig, beard 
and disguise, and wrote an offer of his 
hand and heart to Miss Jennie Somers, 
which was accepted. 

Laura Somers has two sources of pro- 
found méditation: One is—‘‘Why did God- 
frey Horton propose to Jennie instead of 
me?’ The other—‘‘I wonder why that old 
man never called to be paid for those 
exquisite flowers?”— Selected, 
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MARY MAGDALENE-—A SAINT, NOT A 
SINNER. 


Mrs. Hale, in her biography of distin- 
guished women, says ‘‘that Mary seems to 
have been an inhabitant of Magdala. The 
city is supposed to have been situated some 
where on the eastern coast of the sea of Gal- 
ilee. Wherever it was. it probably gave 
the surname of Magdalene to this Mary. 
All we know certainly of her is contained 
in the New Testament. We are there 
taught that she had been a great sinner, 
that she repented,” etc. etc., as is recorded 
in Luke VII, 27 and following verses of an 
unfortunate. But this sinner was not Mary 
Magdalene, who was, so far as can be gath- 
ered, a lady of the town of Magdala, which 
was on the coast, about four miles above 
Tiberias, and at the southern extremity of 
the fertile plain of Gennesaret. It was the 
Migdal of the old Testament (Joshua XIX, 
38,) the Magdala of the New (Matt. XX,39.) 
Some identify it with Dalmanutha men- 
tioned by Mark, (VIII, 10,) and all connect- 
ed with the modern insignificant village of 
Megdel. Thompson, in his Land of the 
Book, says:—‘*There is Megdel, seated on 
the southern margin of Gennesaret. This 
is the city of Mary Magdalene, out of whom 
went seven devils, and it seems to be in 
very significant keeping with the only inci- 
dent that has given ita history. Evil spir- 
its must possess the inhabitants, for they 
are about the worst specimens in the coun- 
try.” But these are the present inhabi- 
tants, who are probably as unlike those of 
the time of Christ, as the ruinous village is 
unlike the flourishing town of that day. 

All we know of the earlier history of this 
not the least of the five Marys mentioned in 
the Gospels, is that she, with other women 
of means, had been healed of evil spirits 
and infirmities, and ministered (according 
to the Jewish custom of women of proper- 
ty, contributing to the support of the Rab- 
bis whom they reverenced) unto Christ of 
‘their substance.” Of these women Mary 
seems to have been the greatest sufferer be- 
fore Jesus relieved them. But this demo- 
niac possession of which she was cured, 
whether dyspepsia, epilepsy, megrims, blue 
devils, hysteria, or most probably lunacy 
with other constitutional diseases, (and the 
older doctrine of demon-possession is now 
exchanged for the scientific theory of dis- 
ease) was consistent with a respectable life. 
In fact it was in no wise indicative of a 
profligate one. There is no more reason 
for supposing Mary to have been sinful in 
that respect, than her companions, Joanna, 
the wife of Herod’s steward, and Susanna 
and the many others who were associated 
with her in the good work mentioned by 
Luke. Besides, she was a close companion 
of Mary, the mother of Christ, and of Sa- 
lome, the mother of James and the apostle 
John, and other notable women journeying 
with them and with them being the last at 
the cross and the first at the tomb. She was 
notably one of those good Christian women 
‘‘who adorn themselves as becometh wo- 
men professing godliness, with good works,” 
and her faith in Christ was not owing 
merely to the fact of his having removed 
her diseases. 

The record of John especially, who must 
have known her well as the associate of his 
mother, testifies to her standing by the 
cross with Mary, the mother of Jesus; his 
own mother, and another Mary, the mother 
of James the Less, at the great ‘‘finishing;” 
and that, on Easter cay, when it was hard- 
ly light, she was already at the sepulchre. 
Discovering that the body of the Lord was 
not there, she was in great distress of mind 
and informed Peter and John of that fact. 
Neither they nor she appeared to have con- 
ceived any idea of a resurrection, and her 
weeping was for the supposed desecration 
of the tomb and removal of its inmate. It 
was not unnatural that she should not rec- 
ogrize the risen Saviour until he called her 
by name in the voice of familiar tenderness. 
She had the supreme felicity not only of 
first seeing and talking with the risen Son, 
but of announcing the fact to the disciples. 
The other evangelists tell us that she and 
the other Mary were witnesses of the burial 
of Jesus’ body, and with devoted hearts lin- 
gered, sitting over against the sepulchre of 
their lost friend and benefactor, according 








time left for enjoyment; and father cannot 





to the custom of females in the East, who 





She, when apostles shrank, could danger brave; 

Last at his cross and earliest at his grave." 

It is singular how a good name, or as the 
Jews would say a ‘‘nami”—for among the 
Hebrews that word implied good repute, 
and the phrase ‘‘good” in Proverbs 22 is a 
tautological prefix by the translations—can 
be taken away by mere assumption of a state 
of things which never existed, and a bad 
name cling to one, long after the explana- 
tion of its falsity! Despite the fact that 
there is no hint even in the Gospels, the 
idea of the profligacy of Mary 
of Magdaia has passed into art and litera- 
ture, anc her very name has come to be 
applied to women who have fallen from 
chastity. Institutions for their reception 
when penitent are known as ‘‘Magdalen 
Asylums,” and in the Catholic church is a 
feastday to St. Magdalena as well as a nun- 
nery especially devoted to so-called ‘‘Mag- 
dalenes,” 

The earliest writers among the Fathers 
did not indentify Mary Magdala with the 
weeping sinner who stood at the couch 
on which Jesus reclined as he ate, and who 
washed and anointed his feet. Butit came 
into the Catholic church later, among 
its traditions, and this one was adopted 
by the translators under King James; and 
the heading of the chapter in Luke, which 
is an arbitrary statement of the translators 
and not of any original, has given extended 
currency to the error. One statement 
ofa Catholic biographer of Christ will 
show how violently the assumption has 
been made, and how the sacred writings 
have been wrested to sustain it. ‘‘And 
St. Luke having here mentioned the con- 
version of the sinful woman inthe next 
chapter (Luke VIL.) subjoins (Chap. VIII.) 
that certain women who have been deliver- 
ed by him from evil spirits and impurities 
followed him, and among these he names 
Mary Magdalen, whence it seems reasonable 
to conclude that the penitent and Mag- 
dalen are the same persons,” 

Here’s |! reasoning with a vengeance! 
What a pretty mess of religious fact and 
doctrine shall we learn on such a basis of 
conclusions! Most of the Catholic writers 
still hold to this assumption of the identity 
of the two women, but a few ignore it, and 
the best Protestant scholars have given it 
up. Iregret to say that two of the latest 
and most prominent among the Jatter,— 
Canon Farrar, and Dr. Philip Schaaf, the 
leading reviser of the New Testament of 
the American party, still adhere to this mon- 
strous tradition. The former in his ‘Life 
of Christ,’ devotes, with his usual rhetorical 
amplitude, a chapter to ‘‘the sinner and the 
Pharisee” and founds the statement in the in- 
dex attheend of the volume. Mary Magda- 
lene (identified with the woman in the house 
of Simon the Pharisee) solely upon ancient 
tradition followed by the translators of our 
English version,” while he has to acknowl- 
edge that ‘‘all we really know of the 
Magdalene from Scripture is that enthus- 
iasm of devotion and gratitude which 
attached her heart and soul to her Saviour’s 
service.” No wonder that in England, 
where he is better known than here, Canon 
Farrar’s scholarship and correct statement of 
facts are not rated A. 1,and bis most recent 
work—"'The Early Days of Christianity’— 
is criticised pretty sharply. Dr. Philip 
Schaaf, who isa devoted admirer of Far- 
rar, and partakes in a large measure of his 
poetical handling of sacred topics, is never- 
theless a fine scholar and one of the fore- 
most of biblical exegesists. It is with some 
surprise and considerable regret that we 
find him saying in his new edition of his 

admirable ‘‘History of the Christian 
Church,” in describing the scenes of 
Christ’s ministry and adjacent places, ‘a 
few wretched Moslem huts called Mejdil 
still indicate the birth-place of Mary Mag- 
dalene, whose penitential tears and resur- 
rection joys are a precious legacy of Chris- 
tendom.”’ ‘“‘Securus judicar orbis” the 
world, when agreed, can scarcely judge 
wrongly, and therefore it has been impos- 
sible to dissever Judas from his treachery, 
Nero from his crimes and Henry VIII. 
from his femicides, though attempts have 
been made by men of great talents. But in 
the case of Mary Magdalene there is no 
such consensus, and it is time that her rep- 
utation, which she has been ‘‘written out 
of,” should be restored, and that she should 
be remitted to the ranks of good women 
in which she belongs. 
RicHarD GoopMAN. 

Lenox, Mass. 





THEORY VERSUS EXPERIENCE. 


The following is the opinion of Colum- 
bia seniors on co-education: 


Reso!ved, that it is the fixed opinion and 
firm conviction of the senior class of Co- 
lumbia College, that the co-education of 
the sexes is undesirable from an education- 
al, as well as from a social and moral stand- 
point, and that its introduction here would 
be a fatal blow to the future welfare and 
prosperity of the institution.” 


What Oberlin senior would say that co- 
education is socially and morally undesira- 
ble?—Oberlin Review. 


*T was wrong to'chewxtobacco. 

A six-year old 

Grown very bold 

Presumed to give his veto. 

Says he, “I knew 

A fellow chew 

Because he had the toothache, 
*Taint never wrong 

For anyone 

To chew that has the toothache.”’ 


The school agreed 

With him: indeed 

His Jogic charmed the urchins. 
Quite puzzled, I 

Could scarce reply 

At first to his assertions, 


A happy thought 

However brought 

Relief from Greely’s namesske: 
“Horace,” I said, 

“If a gtrl instead, 

Should chance to have the toothache, 


And want to chew. 

What should she do?” 

Like older ones be-times schooled, 

He scratched his head 

And then he said, 

“She'd orter have her tooth pulled.” 
& P.M. 





A child being asked what were the three 
great feasts of the Jews, promptly replied, 
‘Breakfast, dinner and supper.”’ 


“I suppose it just means that he hired 
“em out,” was the reply of a small Sunday 
school child when asked what was meant 
7 _ expression, ‘‘And the King rent his 
clothes.” 


’ 


; “I know,” said the little girl to her elder 

sister's young manat the supper table, 
“that you will join our society 
for the protection of little birds, because 
mamma says you are so fond of larks,” 
Then there was a silence. 


‘They tell me Brown has a great ear for 
music,” said Fenderson. ‘Well,” replied 
Simmons, *‘] know he has a great ear—two 
of them, in fact; but I did not know that 
they were for music. I supposed they 
oe: for brushing flies off the top of his 

ea ive 


Patrick has a great power of enjoyment 
after all, and always laughs at the right 
time. One day he saw a bull attack a man, 
and he had to hold on to his sides with 
both Lands, the scene wassofunny. After 
a little while the animal turned his attention 
in another direction, and poor Patrick,after 
exploring the heights, came down with a 
thump on the other side of the fence. He 
rubbed his wounds, and as he trudged along 
the worse for wear he said to himself, 
“Faith, I’m glad Lhad my laugh when I 
did, or I wouldn’t have had it at all!” 
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HAVE MOTHERS RIGHTS? 








The Springfield Republican says:— 

There was quite a sensation in Pittsfield, 
on North Second street, near the jail, yes- 
terday. Last October, one Bastow, who 
lived at Yonkers, N. Y., found his wife 
drunk on his return home according to his 
story, and as a consequence he took his two 
children and went to Pittsfield. Yesterday 
the wife and another man drove up from 
the Pittsfield depot to the house where the 
children were stopping and abducted the 
younger child, driving rapidly again to the 
depot and taking the 11.09 train west. One 
of the father’s brothers, in attempting to 
stop the stranger, was assaulted by the lat- 
ter, and the affair stirred up the neighbor- 
hood considerably. The woman and her 
accomplice came from Utica. Bastow, who 
is at work at the Greylock mills, started in 
pursuit last night. 

This man Bastow, according to his own 
story, ‘finding his wife drunk on his return 
home,” in Yonkers, N. Y., deserted her 
and kidnapped her two children. The wife 
and mother, with an ‘‘accomplice,” came to 
Pittsfield and ‘‘abducted”her younger child. 
Unlike her brutal husband she only took 
one, leaving him the other. Bastow started 
in pursuit to Utica. We hope the citizens 
of Utica will give Mr. Bastow a warm re- 
ception, 

It is too bad for children to have a drunk- 
en parent. But suppose every wife and 
mother, whose husband came home drunk, 
should carry off her children, what an out- 
cry would be raised! It is possible, too, 
that this allegation is only the excuse of an 
unfaithful husband for the double crimes of 
desertion and abduction. This incident 
should remind us of the fact that in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and every other state 
except Kansasand New Jersey, the father 
is the sole legal guardian of the children. 

sh &. 





MOTION IN TENNESSEE. 


Epiror JourRNAL:—On Jan. 1, 1883, a 
competent women was elected to the office 
of superintendent of Shelby county schools, 
Tennessee—the first time in the history 
of the state that a woman has held so hon- 
orable and responsible a public position. 
Last summer a woman, worthy of the hon- 
or, asked to be elected superintendent of 
the Memphis public schools, but was de- 
feated by the ‘‘bosses.”” She proposes to 
try again under a new and a better régime. 

c. 

Memphis, Tenn. Jan, 2, 1883. 

The annual meeting of the Massachu 
setts Society for the University Education 
of Women was held at the Jacob Sleeper 
‘Hall of the Boston University last week. 
Besides the regular business there were 
addresses by W. E. Huntington, D. D., 
Dean of the University, Miss Eva Channing 








and others. 
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(Continued from First page.) 


Second, neither husband nor wife shall 
be compelled to be a witness on any trial 
upon an indictment, complaint, or other 
criminal proceeding against the other. 

The third, and only remaining exception 
to the general rule has no relation to hus- 
band and wife. : 
p It is still supposed by the law that if 
either husband or wife can be allowed to 
testify as to what they have said to each 
other in private, the harmony and confi- 
dence of the marriage relation will be im- 
paired or perhaps destroyed. — 

This is the theory upon which the com- 
mon !aw on this subject was framed, and 
the theory on which men have acted in re- 
taining the rule in this law. i 

What now is the result of the rule in 
sractice?. In Jacobs vs. Hesler (113 Mass. 
Pst 1873) it appeared that Emily Jacobs 
married in 1864. She had $918.11 which 
was her sole and separate property. | Ac 
cording to the report of the master in Chan- 
cery the facts were “that this money was 
placed in the husband's hands for the pur- 
pose, as made known to him, of having him 
invest it for the wife in U. 8. bonds, that he 
received it for that purpose and promised 
her that he would so invest it, but he used 
it in his business, without her knowledge 
and that it had never been repaid or re- 
turned to her.” (ib. p. 159.) 

The husband died insolvent in 1876, but 
leaving several thousand doilars, 

he wife presented her claim to the com- 
missioners appointed by Probate Court to 
take proof of debts and they allowed her 
claim to the amount of $707.81—and from 
this allowance an appeal was taken by some 
other creditor. 

She therefore filed this bill in equity, 
asking the court to decree either that the 
Administrator should carry out the trust as 
her husband had agreed to do, for the whole 
$918.11 or else that the Admiuistrator 
should be ordered to pay her the $707.81 
thus allowed her by the commissioners, 
The opinion of the court was delivered by 
Gray, Chief Justice, who says, “The con- 
versation between the husband and wife ap- 
pears by her testimony to have been in the 
»resence of no other person except their 
family of young children, who are not 
shown to have taken any part in or paid any 
attention to the conversation. It must 
therefore be deemed incompetent evidence 
as a private conversation between husband 
and wife.” 

‘This evidence being laid out of the case, 
the only facts proved by competent testi- 
mony, or found by the master, are that the 
money was the separate property of the 
wife, placed by her in her husband’s hands, 
and afterwards used by him in his business. 
There is no proof on the one hand that she 
iatended that it should be, or knew that it 
had been so used; nor on the other that he 
received it on any agreement or trust for 
her benefit, or that she during the six years 
that afterwards elapsed before his death, 
made any claim to it.” 

‘‘Upon these facts we are of opinion that 
the bill cannet be sustained . .. . 
When a wife with her own hand pays 
money of her separate property to her hus- 
band, there is no presumption that he re 
ceives it in trust for her, but the burden is 
on her to prove the fact(!) In the absence of 
such proof, the money must be deemed to 
have been given to him with the intention 
that it should be applied to the use or bene- 
fit of either or both of them—at his discre- 
tion. 

According, the bill was dismissed with 
costs. The $918.11 was presumed to have 
been given by the wife to the husband be- 
cause she could not without testifying to 
private conversation with her husband 
prove that he had agreed to invest it for 
her in Government bonds! 

I felt a little interest to trace this case to 
its final termination, and accordingly wrote 
to the Register of Probate for Waesester 
County, and from him learn that Sept. 21, 
1875, on petition of J. B. Hesler Adminis- 
trator for leave to adjust by compromise 
Emily Jacobs’ claim for $918.11 a decree 
was entered authorizing said administrator 
toadjust it by paying to the said Emily 
$225. and toS. and G. attorneys $200! 

So it seems that this woman after strug- 
gling with the courts for justice for five 
years, was finally cheated out of about $700, 
principal sum, and lost all her interest 
money in consequence solely of this rule 
of law designed by mento promote har- 
mony in families! 

_ In Brown vs. Wood (121 Mass. 137. 1876) 
it appears that Lydia A. Brown married in 
i871. She had then about $500, being 
money that she had earned. At several 
times she lent her husband three or four 
hundred dollars and he repaid her. About 
Sept. 1. 1872 she let him have $300 to put 
into his business, which he did, and never 
returned it to her, but transferred to hera 
horse and.other persons! property by bill 
of sale through a third person May 7, 1875. 

A deputy sheriff attached this horse ete. 
as the property of the husband, and she 
brought an action of replevin against the 
sheriff. 

It appears at the trial that she and her 

husband “were alone at their house when 
she made this last loan to her husband.” 
. The jury found a verdict for her, and the 
defendant excepted. In delivering the 
opinion of the supreme court, Devens, jus- 
tice,says “In order to prove a consideration 
for the bill of sale of the property conveyed 
to her (through a third person) by the hus- 
band, the plaintiff endeavored to show that 
it was made in repayment of a loan by her. 
The transaction upon which she relied was 
one which took place between the husband 
and wife when no one else was present and 
her statement that it was a loan necessarily 
involved a statement that when the money 
Was delivered by her there was in some 
‘orm @ promise on the part of the husband 
to repay. A mere delivery of money by 
the wife tothe husband would not raise a 
presumption that the money was to be re- 
paid by him. ... The testimony of the 
wife was therefore objectionable, as being 
her statement of the contract, which was 
immediately in issue, made in a private 
conversation with her husband, and is ex- 
cluded by the laws of the statute.” 





The fact of the loan was however also 
testified to by other witnesses to whom both 
husband and wife had stated that this loan 
had been made by her to him, nevertheless 
Devens, justice, says, ‘“‘the testimony of the 
witnesses, to whom the husband and wife 
had both stated that it was a loan was even 
more objectionable, as it was necessarily 
only a repetition of what the husband or 
wife had stated to have been the substance 
of their conversation. The learned judge 
therefore erred in admitting this testimony, 
and it was nut shown by competent testi- 
mony, that the relation of debtor and 
creditor (assuming that it could exist) ever 
had existed between the husband and wife.” 
Yet if these same witnesses whose testi- 
mony was thus excluded had even surrep- 
titiously overheard the private conversation 
between the husband and wife, their testi- 
mony not only could have received, but they 
might bave been compelled to testify! (110 
Mass. 181.) 

These cases suffice to illustrate the 
operation of this rule of law. It is difficult 
to imagine any case whatever where a 
private conversation between husband and 
wife in reference to money matters, can be 
thus arbitrarily excluded without produc- 
ing injustice, and this injustice will almost 
invariably fall on the woman. 


(Concluded Next Week.) 
#oe 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The will of Edward Clark of Otsego 
county bequeaths $50,000 to the gereral 
fund of Williams College. 





Democratic senators will oppose the ad- 
mission of Dakota into the Union as a state. 
All senators should oppose it, unless wo- 
men are included as voters. 


The City council of Cleveland, O., have 
shrunk from the aroused indignation of the 
women aod have dodged the social evil 
question altogether at their meeting on 
the 15th inst. 


The Superintendent of the Yel!owstone 
National Park, Mr. Conger, reports that 
the vandalism of tourists is ruining the 
cones of the great geysers, and their care- 
lesness as to firesis devastating the forests 
in the reservation. 


The evidence in the Melville separation- 
case at Philadelphia shows cruel treatment 
of Mrs. Melville by Engineer Melville, of 
the ‘‘Jeannette” expedition. Heis consid- 
erable of a brute if he does wear the blue 
of our navy.—Doston Commonwealth. 


On the petitions and protests in relation 
to the proposed social evil ordinance the 
Committees on Judiciary and Health and 
Cleanliness and the City Solicitor reported 
that no measure has been recommended by 
the Board of Health such as mentioned on 
the papers reported upon. The whole 
matter was tabled. 

The total vote cast in the cities of Massa- 
chusetts, at the recent election, on the ques- 
tion of licensing the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, was 165,276, of which 88,323 were 
for license, and 79,953 against license. 
This does not prove that Massachusetts is a 
“rum” State. The county towns have yet 
to be heard from. 


A young lady, of Salem, aged twenty 
years, failed to pass the graduation exam- 
ination at the State Normal School, in that 
city, and was so mortified in consequence 
that she left her home, Tuesday, leaving a 
letter saying shedid not want tobe among 
her classmates, with whom she could not 
graduate. She is still missing, and her 
friends fear she is insane. 


One of the pleasant features of a supper 
at the Baptist church forthe young people’s 
mission band last week, in North Adams, 
was the gift of a gold watch and chain to 
Miss Carrie E. Ingraham, who has _ beea 
employed as a missionary by the local 
church for 18 months. She starts Thurs- 
day for Cape Colony, Africa, asa teacher 
for five years. 

The threadbare objection that business 
makes women masculine, need only be an- 
swered by the question, ‘‘and what does 
ignorance, helplessness, dependence, and 
poverty make them?” Business women as 
arule, are wide-awake, active, energetic, 
whole-souled, pure-hearted women, free 
from many of the little sins that beset their 
idle sisters. I believe it is the exception 
to hear a business woman indulge iu slan- 
derous gossip,—she has something better 
to do.—C. Anderson. (Kan.) 


Bishop Walsh of London, Ont., (Catholic) 
‘deems it an imperativeduty to raise his 
voice in warning and in protest against the 
evils of mixed marriages;” and he does the 
same in an unusually offensive, bigoted and 
ignorant manner. He says that they im- 
peril the salvation ‘‘of the faithful contract- 
ing them” and the children born of them. 
The former are always in serious danger 
while they live with husband or wife ‘‘pro- 
fessing a false religion,” and the latter are 
sureto be corrupt. ‘‘Such disgraceful 
and scandalous conduct” says the bishop, 
referring to ‘‘mixed marriages” in his 
diocese, ‘‘merits our severest condemnation, 
and, unless heartily repented of, is sure to 
bring down upon those guilty of it, the 
anger and chastisements of almighty God. 
We would fain hope that we shall not again 
be compelled to deplore and condemn such 
a shocking abuse of a great and holy sacra- 
ment, or forcedjto employ the censures of 
the church in its repression.” 





As the public school system is ‘‘develop- 
ed” (as they call it!) in the cities, the inter- 
est of the teachers in education diminishes. 
Nobody will deny this. A gentleman of 
long experience, and who has spent many 
years in the schools of this city, says: ‘I 
used to feel a great interest in teacbing, but 
here 1am a machine; yourecommend good 
things, but aslave in Cuba has as much 
liberty as as we.” The public complain of 
the sufferings of the scholars under the 
‘*machine,”-—but who shall tell those of 
the teachers?— Teacher's Institute. 


Our thanks are due Mrs. C. C. Hunt of 
Augusta, State Corresponding Secretary, 
for acopy of the ‘‘Eighth Annual Report 
of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union of Maine, for 1882.” Mrs. L. M. N. 
Stevens, of Deering, President. The re- 
port contains much valuable information 
and shows that the work of the Union for 
the past year has been faithfully attended 
to and successfully carried forward. The 
women of Maine are doing nobly for the 
cause of Temperance. . 


The week before last might, in Boston 
at least, be called the women’s week, The 
Woman’s Board of Missions held its annual 
meetings, the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union inaugurated its series of scienti- 
fic lectures, the Massachusetts School Suf- 
frage Association held its annual meeting, 
and last but not least, the State Suffrage 
Association had its January symposium, 
lasting from Monday to Tuescay night, 
and only really ending with the sociable 
on Wednesday evening. This meeting was 
unusually interesting, bringing together 
as it did women from all over the State, to 
consider the subject in which they are all 
so deeply interested.—Boston Times, 


After a half hour spent in social reunion 
at the meeting of the Boston Association of 
Mt. Holyoke Alumne at the Woman’s 
Club rooms last week the President, Mrs. 
H., M. Gulliver, called upon Miss 8. Spof- 
ford, of Rockland, Me., to lead in prayer. 
A letter having been read from the semin- 
ary, Miss Edwards, the associate principal, 
spoke pleasantly of the present condition 
and improvements of the seminary and of 
the needs. A letter of encouragement from 
the association of the Northwest was then 
read, which was followed by a paper upon 
‘Reading and Books,” by Mrs. Stevens of 
Lowell, and by a poem entitled ‘‘The Little 
Flock,” by Mrs. H. A. Goodwin of Centre 
Harbor, N. H. Aslight discussion of the 
paper following, the meeting adjourned. 


Considerable notice was given by the 
papers last week to the fact that a Miss 
Detchon had received a dental diploma in 
Philadelphia and had begun practicing her 
profession there, being the second female 
dentist in the country, The New Haven 
*Palladium” however ventured to differ 
with this statement by reason of the facts 
contained in the following pharagraph: 
“‘A reporter of the ‘Palladium’ was sent 
yesterday to interview Mrs. E. Jones Young, 
who has beenengaged in the practice of 
dentistry for over twenty years in this city. 
She said that Mrs. Dr. Bullock, of Hart- 
ford, was a very skillful dentist, and could 
make a plate of teeth as quickly and as 
wellas any dentist. In addition to the 
other lady dentist in Philadelphia referred 
to in the article, Mrs. Dr. Lizzie E. Pepper, 
there was one lady operater in Chicago. 
Mrs. Anna Riley was also engaged in den- 
tal business in Ohio, Queen Victoria has 
a lady dentist attached to her court, Mrs. 
Dr. Ruby E. Clifford, and there is a lady 
dentist in Vienna—Mrs. Dr. Anna Van 
Daenming—who has three lady assistants 
at work in the laboratory, and whose own 
time is taken up in operative dentistry. 
It was reported that her practice was 
worth the comfortable sum of $12,000 per 
annum.”—Christian Union. 


The inefficiency of the New York police 
is exposed as often as its brutality in the 
daily reports, though not so often noted 
abroad. An instance of it this week which 
is drawing some attention is a robbery 
which occurred in the staircase of the 
Thirty-eighth street entrance to the Park- 
avenue tunnel. A young woman Gesren- 
ding is met by a rough fellow ascending, 
who seizes her reticule and gets it away 
from her, despite her efforts to hold on to 
it, finally knocking her down; this occupies 
but a moment, another young woman, her 
cousin,—a few steps below, but hidden by 
the winding of the stairs,—comes up and 
joins in pursuit of the robber. The two 
chase him from Thirty-eighth street up 
Park avenue to Thirty-sixth street and 
down to Third avenue, where he disap- 
pears ina liquor saloon and is of course 
safe. They do not find a policeman on the 
way, nor does the unusual spectacle of 
well-dressed young women running through 
the streets attract more than one slow-footed 
young man to reinforce them. The robber 
gets off. The captain o2 the precinct 
makes light of it. “A poor laboring man 
out of work,” he says, ‘‘sees a fat purse in 
a girl's bands and helps ‘himself to it. 
He doesn’t hurt her, the girl screams and 
he gets away. ‘There’s no use in trying to 
find him.” Probably there are a dozen 
laboring men who would answer the de- 
scription the young woman gives, why 


should he arrest anybody, or of what mo- 
ment is it that there was no policeman on 
the beat to see the chase? Thus Police 
Captain Ryan, who would seem to be a 
promising disciple for Mr. Most, the Ger- 
man fool who thinks any man who gets a 
dollar a day has a right to kill his neighbor 
who gets twice or three times as much.— 
Springfield Republican. 














The name of the gallant De Long, com- 
mander of the ill-fated Jeannette, will pass 
into history as that of a hero. The pitiless 
cold and perpetual snows of Siberia 
just as certainly killed him, as heart dis- 
ease will kill its victims—unless they ase 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator. It is the only 
known specific for the malady. 


{@°The wonders of modern chemistry 
are appareut in the beautiful Diamond 
Dyes. All kinds and colors of ink can be 
made from them. 


Dio Lewis says any fellow can get over 

the effects of a spree in a couple of days, 

while a healthy Christian may suffer for a 

week. Yes, and a person suffering withg 
Itching Piles may swear, fret, break the 

locking-glass, and call his mother-in-law 

all sorts of pet names, but there is no im- 

provement until he purchases a box of 

Swayne’s Ointment and applies it to the af- 

fected parts. It also cures al! skin diseases, 

and therefore should have a place in every 
household. Ali the leading druggists on 

this continent have it onsale. Safe and 
reliable. 








HooD’s 


SARSAPARILLA 


Has “decided” claims upon the public. This 
is positively proven by the immense good it 
has done to those who have been cured of 
diseases from which they have suffered in- 
tensely for years, as verified by the publish- 
ed testimonials, every one of which is a pos- 
itive fact, pr 


CHELSEA, VT., Feb. 24, 1879. 
Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
The 6th day of last June I was taken sick 
with a swelling on my right foot,and with an 
awful pain. The swelling went all over me. 
My face was swelled so that I could with dif- 
ficulty see out of my eyes, and I broke out 
over ine whole surface of my body; my right 
foot up to my Knee was one raw, itchin 
mass, and my ankle and foot solame an 
sore I could not step on it, and it would run 
so as to wet a bandage through in an hour. 
In this condition Mr. W. F. Hood (of the firm 
of A. R. Hood & Son, druggists, of this town), 
handed me a bottle of HOob’s SARSAPARIL- 
LA, and told me to takeit. I did so, and by 
the time I had taken one bottle I found that 
it was doing me good. I have since taken 
five bottles more. After I had taken three 
bottles my soreness began to leave me, and 
Ihave been growing better every day, so 
that to-day Ican walk without going lame. 
T have no soreness in my ankle and it has 
healed all up, and does not run at all. Lowe 
my recovery to your Sarsaparilla. I write 
this to let you know that I think it deserves 
the confidence of the public, especially those 
who are troubled with humors. 
Yours most truly, atid 
JOSIAH PITKIN. 
P.S. Every person that saw me said that 
T never would get over my lameness without 
having a running sore on my ankle; but 
thank God I have. a3 P 
Noother Sarsaparilla has such a sharpening 
effect upon the appetite. No other prepa- 
ration tones and strengthens the digestive 
organs like Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA. 
Price one dollar, or six bottles for five dol- 


Jars. Prepared cate by Cc. 1. HOOD & CO,. 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 








a Many people think 
— themselves sick and 
doctor for kidney or liver troubles, or dyspepsia, 
while if truth were known, the cause is the heart. 
The renowned Dr. Clendinning, says“one-third 
of my subjects show signs of heart disease.” 

The heart weighs about nine ounces, and yet 
twenty-eight pounds of blood passes through it 
once ina minute and a-half, day and night! 
Surely this subject should have careful attention. 

Dr. Graves a celebrated physician has prepared 
a specific for all heart troubles and kindred disore 
ders known as Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulae 
tor. Can be obtained at druggists, $1. per bottle, 
siz bottles for $5. by express. Send stamp for Dr, 
Graves’ exhaustive treatise. (8) 

F.E. Ingatis, Sole Am. Agent, Concord, N. H. 


HEART. TROUBLES 
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$72 A WEEK, $12 o day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Truk & Co., Augusta, Me. 








:KIDNEY-WORT: 
HE GREAT CURE 


FOR 
As it is for all the painful diseases of the 
KIDNEYS,LIVER AND BOWELS. 
It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 
that causes the dreadful suffering which 
only the victims of Rheumatism can realize. 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of this terrible disease 
Mave been quickly relieved, and in short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 

PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
Dry can be sent by mail, 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington Vt. 


= KIDNEY-WORT : 


FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


WINE OF WILD CHERRY, 


With Hydrophosphites. 
$1a Bottle. Prepared only by 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 

















Acts @# the Same Timeon 
Kidneys, Liver and Boweis. 























MEVICAL REGISTER. 





Drs. Colby & Taylor, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 4 P. M. 


Wednesdav and Saturdayexcepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M.D. 
OFFICE AT RESIDENCE, 


319 Columbus Avenue..........-. Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 a. m., 2 to 4 p. m. 


DR. ELIZABETH ‘J. FRENCH, 


Of Philadelphia, discoverer of Cranial Diagnosis, 
author of Electric Therapeutics, etc., etc., has taken 
rooms for the Winter ° 


512 Tremont Street. 


Office hours 9 a. mM. tol P. ™. 








Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 


ELECTRICIAN. 
All CHRONIC Diseases, eapastaly of WOMEN 
and CHILDREN, a SPECIALTY. LECTRICITY 
isa wonderful remedis! agent in RHEUMATISM, 
Nervous Debility,and Paralysis, when judiciously 
applied. The Dr, has resumed giving the M 
reatment in connection with her office practice. 
This she has made as thorough a study as she has 
Electricity. In many diseases they are used suc- 
cessfully. The 5000 of her Imperial RHEUMATIC 
PLASTERS which she has sold the t three 
yoese ak for themselves. LADIES’ SUPPO 
RS, ELASTiC BANDS, UMBILICAL TRUSSES, 
Dr. Richards’ SKIRT and HOSE SUPPORTERS, 
which every woman and child ougbt to wear. SYR- 
INGES, RUBBER URINALS, &c., can be found as 
usual at her office, 
48 Boylston St.............. Boeron, Manes, 
Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth 


~ BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SE=ZEBS 


With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges. 

The lectures of the ~ begin in October and 
continue to June. his edica) School was 
one of the first in this country to require a pre- 
liminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorougk 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first schoo) ever established far the medical cducation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the slature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine, 
me. announcements or information, addrese the 

ean. 


1. T. TALBOT, M.D. 


66 Marlborough t., Boston, Mass. 


College of Physicians & Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 
Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This College 
is regularin all respects, graded, and open to men 
and women alike. 

Terms: $90 payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and inadvance. For an- 
nouncement and otner particulare, address A. B. 
MORONG, M.D., Registrar, 713 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College: Chicago 


The annua! session commences about the first 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. Sp’ 
term commences about March 1, and continues 
weeks, 

The requirements for admission, the course on 
study, and the requirements for graduation fully 
— to contiguous colleges. 

rof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Proj, 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


Mt. Carroll (I11.) Seminary. 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 
1852. Completely furnished for Classical, Elece 
tive and formal courses of study, as also in 
Music and Art. Location noted for its beauty 
and healthfulness. J of access. Expeases 
low for the accommodations furnished, and great 
care taken of Students. Hundreds fitted for 
neefulness through the ecumiary aid of 
‘*Teacher’s Provision.’’ Our graduates are 
sought for the best positions. ‘*The Oread,’’ 
(Students’ Journal,) giving particulara, free. 
Address PrincrpaL MT, CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Rz-orenine 
in restored buiiding. Both sexes admitted. College 
anc te cane y | Schooi. Under care of Members of 
the Society of Friends. The main building, destroy- 
ed by fire 9th month, last, has n completely re- 
built, enlarged, and fitted up with all conveniences, 
Thorough instruction in Languages, Literature, 
Mathematics and the Sciences. New Scientific 
Building, containing Laboratories, Drafting Rooms, 
Machine Shops, and al! appliances for pursuing a 
thorough course in Chemistry, Mechanical and Civil 
Engineering. The next term opens 9th month 
(Sept.) 12th. Apply early, as, other things being 
equal, places will be given the earliest applicants. 

For full particulars, address EDWARD H. MA- 
GILL, President Swarthmore College, Delaware 
County, Pa. 


BE SURE AND USE 


























Which is the very best article ever invented for clean- 
ing and polishing Gold, Silver, Plated Ware, Nicke 
or Glass, as by its absorbing qualities it CLEANS, 
not scours, is guaranteed to be entirely free from any 
preparation of Mercury, Ammonia, Acid, Cyanideor 
any injurious or corrosive substance, and will not 
pe the finest surface, restoring the original luster 
of the article when new. Lady agents can make har@d- 
some profits. For Sale Everywhere, 

Ask for it; take no other. See that the signature 
of A. E. Jeaneret is on every box. For circulars, 
testimonials, etc., call or send stamp to 

DIAMOND LUSTER CO. 
186 Washington Street, Boston. 


Now is the Time 
TO GET YOUR 
WEATHER STRIPS 


At UNDERWOOD’S, 57 Bromfield street, Boston. 








504 Washington, corner Bedford St, 


‘ 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
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THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 


The annual meeting of the National Wo- 
man fuffrage Association was held in Lin- 
coln Hall, Washington, D. C. beginning on 
Tuesday evening, the 23d inst. The Critic 
of that city says: ‘The first evening was 
given to pleasure rather than business.” 
Miss Belle Bowen gave a recitation. Mrs. 
Amy T. Dunn gave her personation of 
“Zekle’s wife.’ Rachel Foster, who had 
been promised for that evening, was detain- 
ed by illzess. Among those on the stage 
were Susan B. Anthony, Phoebe Couz- 
ens, May Wright Sewall, Marilla M. Rick- 
er, Caroline Gilkey Rogers, Harriette R. 
Shattuck, and Rebecca McAllister. 

An executive session was held the next 
morning at 10 o’clock. Miss Anthony pre 
sided, and the session was attended by all 
the delegations in the city. The commit- 
tee on credentials were Caroline Gilkey 
Rogers, Helen M. Loder, Jerusha G. Joy, 
Jane W, Spofford. 

On resolutions—Lillle Deveraux Biake, 
Virginia L. Minor, Harriette R. Shattuck, 
May Wright Sewall, Ellen H. Sheldon, 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At 2 o’clock the regular session was open- 
ed with prayer by Rev. Mrs. McKinney, af 
ter which Miss Anthony delivered the open- 
ing address, ‘‘Why We Come to Con- 
gress,”” 

The address was the same as that she de- 
livered before the committee of Congress 
last year, and sets forth that a constitutional 
amendment is necessary, because the States 
refuse to take uniform action. 

The attendance was large and great atten- 
tion was paid Miss Anthony's remarks, 

Reports were made of the work in Neb- 
raska, Mrs. May Wright Sewall said: 

The work was very largely done by wo- 
men from neighboring states, from Massa- 
chusetts to Wyoming. Nearly every stute 
and territory sent helpers. Individual whims 
went for naught. The womenof all shades 
of religious belief and of every sort of po- 
litical tradition, of. different degrees of 
wealth and diverse stages of culture, agree- 
ing absolutely in nothing but in their con- 
viction of the right of American women to 
the ballot, and in their determination to 
help Nebraska women to the ballot, these 
women put themselves under the direction 
of the official head of the campaign, rep- 
resented by Mmes. Colby and Bittenben- 
der and Miss Rachel G. Foster of Phila- 
delphia, and worked in harness with the 
docility of-—men shall I say? Nay, with a 
docility and unanimity yet unattained by 
the men of the republic. 

By hard work and great self sacrifice of 
certain women over $5,000 were expended 
in holding meetings. 

From Miss Rachel Foster's report it ap- 
peared that the association held six suffrage 
mass meetirgs: at the Opera House in 
Omaha, and thirty meetings in the various 
wards and precinctsof Douglass county. 

The following speakers were in the state 
under the auspices of the association, viz. : 
Susan B. Anthony,eight weeks:HarrietteR 
Shattuck, Madame Clara Neymann, Eliza 
beth L. Saxon and Phoebe Couzens, six 
weeks each: Lillie D. Blake, four weeks: 
Nellie M. Conger, five weeks: Matilda Hind- 
man, seventeen weeks: Virginia L. Minor 
and R. G. Foster, two weeks each: May 
Wright Sewall, 10 days, and Elizabeth 
Boynton Harbert, one week. This makes 
sixty-four weeks of one person, or more 
than a year, and these speakers held in all 
330 meetings iu addition to the two conven: * 
tions and the thirty meetiugs held in Doug- 
lass country. 

Five hundred thousand pages of woman 
suffrage literature were distributed in the 
state. 

Ellen H. Sheldon, as recording secretary, 
reported the action of the Congressional 
committee, before which a committee of 
this association had two hearings. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall reported for 
Indiana, and said the State society as well 
asthe Equal Suffrage Society of Indian- 
apolis, has memorialized the present leg- 
islature, and petitions to the number of 
100,000 have already been put in the-hands 
of the present legislature. 

On Wednesday afternoon addresses were 
made by Harriette R. Shattuck, EdwardM. 
Davis, Helen M. Loder, and Clemence 
Lozier. 

In the evening Miss Phebe Couzens gave 
her well-known lecture “‘“A Woman with- 
out a Country?” 


THURSDAY FPESSION. 


At 10 o'clock an executive session was 
held at the Riggs House, and it was decid- 
ed that the next annual convention be held 
in Washington, in January, 1884. 

The two o'clock session to-day was 
opened by Miss Anthony, who delivered a 
stirring address in favor of the policy cf 
Our Herald, a weekly paper published at 
Lafayette, Ind., in favor of woman guf- 
froge, by Helen M. Gougar. At the close 
of her address Mrs. McKinney, of Iowa, 
the agent of the paper, spoke; after which 
the programme was carried out by orations 
from Dr. Caroline B. Winslow, Caroline 
Gilk y Rogers, and Mrs. Belva A. Lock- 
wood, on ‘The Disfranchisement of Wo- 
men in Utah.” 

The following resolutions were adopted: 


Resolved, that the women citizens of the United 
States demand the right to vote, in order that they 
may be able directly to influence leyislation for the 
promotion of morality snd goou government, and the 
protection of and best interests of their sex; that 
woman suffrage means stable institations, happy 


equal wages, and «qual purity for men and 
women, 


Whereas, in larger numbers than ever before, the 
women of the United States are demanding the re 
moval of arbitrary restrictions which now debar them 
from the use of the ballot, and 

Whereas, the recent defeat in Nebraska of a con- 
stitutional amenament giving the women of the 
State the right to vete proves that ncn-comprehen- 
sion and consequent failure is the natural result of 
an appeal to the masses on a question which is best 
understood and approved by the more intelligent cit- 
izeus; therefore, 

Resolved, that wecall upon this Congress to pass 
without delay the amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution, now pending in the Senate, which )robibits 
the several States from disfranchising United States 
citizens on account of sex 

Resolved, that the thani:s of the National Associa- 
tion are due to the members of the Senateand House 
committees ou the claims of women citizens,for their 
favorable consideration of the woman suffrage meas- 
tree now before them, and their anfailing courtesy 
to those who have nrged these measures upon their 
attention. E 

Resolved, That all competitive examinations for 

laces in the civil service of the United States should 
open on equal terms to citizens of both sexer, and 
that any so called civil service reform that does not 
correct the existing unjust discriminations agalnet 
women employes, and grade all salaries on mer! tand 
not by sex, is a dishone-t pretense at reform. 

Waereas, the Constitution of the United States 
declares that no State shali be admitted to the Union 
unle-s it have a republican form of government; and, 
whereas, no true republic can exist unless ali the in- 
habitants are given cqual civil and political rights; 
therefore, é 

Reactved, That we earneetly protest against the ad- 
Mission of Dukota as a state, unless the right of euf- 
frege is secured on equal terms to all her citizens, 
women as Wei! as men. 

Resolved. That the proposition to disfrancbise the 
women of Utah for no cause whatever is a crue! dis- 
play of the power which lies in might alone, and that 
this Congress bas no more right to disfranchise the 
women cf Utah than the men of Wyoming. 

Whereas, the foreign emigration to our country 1s 
coustantly increasing, having during the past year 
reaciied the enormous nomper of nalf a million of 
peuple, and whereas two-thirds of these foreigners 
are men, therefore 

R- solved, Vhat it is of growing importance to give 
the baliot to the women of the couniry for the main- 
tainance of American institutions. : 

Whereas disfranchisementis a punishment which 
a republic ought not to inflict upon its citizens un- 
less they have been guilty of crime, and whereas all 
men regard the denial of political rights as a humil- 
jation, Judge Black having in his opinion on the 
Ed nunds’ bill accurately spoken of “ infamous 
aud degraaing penalties of disfranchisement”’ there- 


re, 
Resolved, That the tax-paying, law-abiding women 
ci 7 »« of these United States have notdeserved the 
inflicti »n of this punishment, and do mort carnestly 
uc...aed that they be relieved from the crucities im- 
posed upon them by di»franchisement. 
—eoe 


THE WORK IN NEW JERSEY. 

The following extracts from a late letter 
show how the work is being carried on in 
New Jersey. 

“I return to you a woman suffrage peti- 
tion bearing twenty-three signatures. My 
sister, Mrs. Brown, also sends one which 
she has circulated bearing twenty-seven. 
Ali the names and both petitions belong in 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

I an sorry not to be able tosend you a 
larger list. It could easily be done. I had 
a woman engaged to do my housework for 
a week, which week I intended todevote to 
circulating the petition. The woman was 
taken sick and was unable to come, and I 
had not time to give. My sister, Mrs. 
Brown, kept house for me one day while | 
went out and secured the names which are 
on the petition, so it is she who is to be 
credited with all that has been done this 
year. It is the old story over again of a 
great harvest and few laborers. 

“T find much e.couragement in the fact 
that several who treated the petition almost 
contemptuously last year signed their names 
to it this year, and many more speak of the 
matter of women’s votiog ina much more 
tolerant and progressive tone. It would 
hardly be otherwise with twelve or fifteen 
hundred of those excellent leaflets— ‘Inde- 
pendence Day for Women,’ ‘A Plea for 
Universal Suffrage,’ and ‘The Nonsense of 
It,’—distributed through the town. IL paid 
boys four dollars to leave them at the 
houses. 

Besides encouragement I also found 
much amusement in my day about town, 
As showing the extremes I will give two 
examples:—I went into the fish-market at 
which we generally buy our ‘brain food.’ 
The proprietor was out. I handed the pe- 
tition to a somewhat loaferish-looking indiv- 
idual sitting by the stove. He looked at it, 
then handed it back with a derisive grin, 
saying:—‘I don’t want any women’s @otin’. 
1 do the votin’ for the family; for my wife 
and the children and the dogs. 

{ inquired if his wife did not object to 
being classed with the dogs. 

He said he didn’t know but he’d as lief 
see dogs at the polls as women. It wasu’'t 
any place for decent women. 

Of course I made the time-honored re- 
tort that if men had disgraced the polls so 
that they were unfit for women to go to 
them, it was time scmething was done to 
improve them. 

In striking contrast to this was the ac- 
tion of the great six-foot butcher, who looked 
down benevolently as I offered him the pe- 
tition. He took it and after a glance looked 
almost savage, as he said, ‘Sign it? yes; l’d 
like to sign this all night. I don’t relish the 
idea of having my wife put down below 
foreigners and negroes.’ He wrote his 
name, and then called out, ‘Here, John! 
come and put your name on this paper.’ 
John came from the back room and asked 
what the paper was. ‘Something to show 
that you consider your wife a human being,’ 
said the benevolent butcher, whereupon 
‘Joho’ obediently signed. 

One lady whom [saw outon a market- 
ing tour, declined to sign, on the ground 
that ‘woman’s place was at home.’ She 
seemed surprised when I asked why she 
was not ut home, then. 

lf any parts of the foregoing would be 
of interest to your readers you are at liberty 
to print them. Ceura B. WHITEHEAD. 








Bloomfield, New Jersey. 





OUR STANDING IN MINNESOTA. 


We have not had as much direct effort 
for woman suffrage here in Minnesota as 
in some of the older states, and our large 
proportion of foreign population, with 
its old ideas of woman's position, makes 
the field a not very promising one. But 
in the past few years there has been a great 
gain. 

We were fortunate in having for a num- 
ber of years a man at the head of our tem- 
perance work who is a most earnest woman 
suffragist. Everywhere he went, in large 
towns or small, in city or country, he 
planted the good seed, and it is bearing 
fruit, as well as thatsown by others equally 
earnest. 

Many have become converts to the doc- 
trine from seeing how much more active 
the women were in the temperance cause 
than the men have been. Many foreign 
women who look upon voting in the 
abstract as terrible, willsay, ‘‘I bin guinst 
viskey; put mine name down as one who 
would vote on the question.” 

The liquor dealers of Minnesota openly 
opposed the movement when an amend- 
ment was proposed allowing the women 
of our state t> vote on this question ulone, 
and they declared that the campaign had 
cost them more money than any other. 
They had good cause to be alarmed, For 
even the saloon-keepers’ wives avowed them- 
selves ready to vote and to work for tem- 
perauce. There is more thought on the 
subject, more calm discussion of it, more 
favorable reference to it in public and pri- 
vate, than ever before. The best men, if 
not thinking so much of the abstract right 
involved, begin to see that itis expedient, 
and even the less thoughtful class have, 
many of them, come to the opinion, as one 
of them roughly expressed it, that ‘“‘my 
sister has as much right to vote as a foreign- 
er or a nigger.” 

Women have the right to vote on school 
questions in Minnesota, with no restrictions 
as to paying tax as in Massachusetis. It is 
a right which is as much regarded by the 
women as by the men, or nearly 80. When 
there is something of especial interest, 
many go to the polls; when there is not, the 
number is less. In the country districts, 
women attend sometimes just as the men 
do. Many times there is too little interest 
in the matter shown by either sex. 

School matters have come tc beso largely 
in the hands of politicians in the towns, 
that women, having no voice in any other 
matter, take less interest than they would 
otherwise. 

Weare not fettered by old customs and 
traditions as in the older states; everything 
is new and changing, and a new opinion 
does not ‘‘make a discord.” But then we 
are hindered again by a large class who do 
not stop to think, either because too mach 
bent upon money-making, or because they 
are not given to thinking under any circum 
stances. Another class has brought its 
traditions ready-made across the ocean, a 
regular rock-ribbed, irou-bound set relating 
to the rights of women. 

Our public schools are helping mend this 
matter. A judicious teacher of the right 
sort has a chance to send out a whole squad 
of suffragists every year, provided she does 
not get too earnest and outspoken and bring 
the school board down in a fright. A 
general education helps it, if nothing more 
be done. EmMA HARRIMAN, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

A WORD FROM HAMPSHIRE. 

To us, upon the bleak hills of Western 
Massachusetts, shut up ly our own firesides, 
our paper comes, a welcome messenger. 
You friends in Eastern Massachusetts who 
are permitted to bear a part in the work of 
reform, can not realize perhaps what it is 
to those of us who can ‘‘only serve and 
wait,” to do this patiently. We chafe ard 
fret at the long delay of the expected dawn, 
while those who are in the heat of the bat- 
tle have at least the satisfaction of having 
labored for the hour of deliverance. May 
the energetic, high-souled editors of the 
Woman’s JOURNAL live to see the dawning 
at least of the day of woman's recognition, 
as a reward for their days and years of un- 
selfish effort in her behalf. As every effort 
of reform has not always been conducted 
with the wisdom that might be desired, the 
cause of woman suffrage would prove no 
exception, and it seems to ine that Governor 
Butler, however sincere he may have been 
in his work in the past for woman, has 
done us much injury by the recommenda- 
tions in his message. Every effurt to sepa- 
rate the sexes in the important aflairs of 
life, or to cast suspicion or odium in any 
degree upon the act of voting, is, it seems 
to me, injurious. There should not have 
been a suggestion that it was not honorable 
or womanly for us to follow the example 
of our sons and brothers inthe way and 
manner of using the right of suffrage. We 
rise or fall together, and if the places where 
men assemble to express their consent to 
their government are not fit places for our 
husbands and fathers, let them also remain 
at home and send their votes by mail. To 
quote our Governor, ‘‘no woman who res- 
pects herself,” or who has any individual- 
ity not merged in that of another, will wish 








other women to decide for her what is best 
aod right. This is a blow at the very fuoun- 
dation stone of that fair edifice, whuse char- 
ter asserts that all people have the inaliena- 
ble right to “‘life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” Happily, as I write, we hear 
the echoes from our capital, which tell of 
the re-election of our honored champion, 
the brave and fearless Hoar. In this seclud- 
ed home, we have watched anxiously for 
the result of each day’s ballot, for we did 
not agree with that writer in the Herald 
who intimated that our Senator was a 
man of the past, his day of usefulness end- 
ed, —that the issues to which he had devoted 
his time were settled, and that young blood 
was needed in our representative halls. 
For we know that so long as human nature 
is selfish and man unregenerate, so long 
will the question of buman rights be unset- 
tled. It isa question as old as the race, 
and when it shall have been settled there 
will be a new heaven and a new earth and 
no more need of Legislators or of Gover- 
nors, H. 8. N. 
Cummington, Mass. 
“oe 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE. 





The friends of ten.perance are waking up 
to the fact that woman suffrage is the hope 
of their reform, We receive many letters 
like the following:— 

Worcester, Mass. Jan. 25, 1882. 

Eps Journav: I do not like the attempt 
to diverce the Temperance cause from 
Woman Suffrage, and have been waiting 
patiently to see some objection to it in the 
JOURNAL, but have seen none yet. Perhaps 
if one was sent it would not be admitted, 
yet it seems to me the attempt to separate 
the two reforms is a great mistake. We 
may as welltry to separate men and women 
in politics or religion and do effective 
work, a3 to separate the temperance cause 
from woman suffrage. No! no! they must 
not ke divoreed. ‘*Whom God hath joined 
let not man put asunder.” 

Yours for all reforms, 
Rutu C. Tuompson. 

Our friend need not feel uneasy. Suf- 
fragists welcome allies from all quarters. 
But we must never forget that suffrage is a 
principle; temperance legislation only a 
method of dealing with a special evil. 
Impartial suffrage for men and women 
underlies all political reforms. HH. B. B. 


—— —— ome 
THE BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL. 


During the four years of its existence, 
the Boston Cooking School has had eighteen 
women in its training classes for teachers,and 
all of these have immediately found excel- 
lent positions. The field is constantly 
widening for such teaching. The South 
and the West, as well as our neighboring 
cities, are sending for qualified teachers. 

Thousands of women might find positions 
of indeperfdence and comfort in the work, 
andthose having energy and self reliance 
could go into any large town now, aud find 
an ample field for activity anc a sure pros 
perity. 

This work of teaching scientific coukery 
is not only a legitimate method of earning 
a livelihood, but basin it, to an unusual de- 
gree, the interest attached toa missionary 
work of carrying a new gospel of wholesome 
food to the rescue of an indigestion-haunt- 
ed people. This element of the question 
will not make plump pocket-books, but it 
adds a source of deep moral satisfaction to 
the fact that money is to be made through 
such labors, 

There are peculiarly urgent reasons why 
this work should recommend itself to many 
women seeking the means whereby to live 
incomfort. In the first place but little time 
and money nee be spent upon the prepar- 
ation forit. Three months time, and tui- 
tion fee with incidental expenses amounting 
to fifty or sixty dollars, beside the cost of 
living, are all the expense. 

When the pupil is unable to meet even 
this small outlay, the schoo!, whose first mis- 
sion it is to scatter the knowledge of hy- 
gienic cookery broadcast, gives materixl 
aid. When this short and inexpensive 
course is over, there are immediate oppor- 
tunities for entering upon the career of 
teaching to all who are properly fitted, the 
extent and profit of which depend only 
upon the energy, skill and enthusiasm of 
the individual undertaking it. The certifi- 
cate of the Boston Cooking School is now 
recognized as sufficient credentials all over 
the country, and pupils come to the school 
from as far as Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Washington, D.C., and St. Louis, while let 
ters and visitors come from California and 
other parts ofthe country to inquire into its 
methods and plans. 

It is now an incorporated institution and 
every year enlarges its capacity and effec- 
tiveness. During the half ot the year 1882 
—1883, already expired, it has had over five 
hundred pupils in its different classes— 
without reckoning in the members of its 
free classes among the poor of the North 
and West-ends, a number even larger. It 
is to be deeply regretted that traditions of 
the past still bind women so closely in the 
chains of conventionalism, that while large 
numbers of them eat the daily bread of pov- 
erty and despair, they are not wide awake 
to seize the new openings that occasionally 
shed a promise of hope aud relief to some, 





if only they will avail themselves of oppor. 
tunities. 

Women have few and poor opportunities 
for business as yet, and this one, peculiarly 
adapted to their natural habit and gifts,mer. 
its their serious consideration. Let those 
who have the true American ambition to 
stand on their own feet, visit the cooking. 
school at 158!¢ Tremont street, Boston, 
where someone is always ready and glad to 
give information, or send for its circular, re. 
membering that 
There is atide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortane.” 

Boston, Mass. i. 
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ONE POLLING PLACE IN NEBRASKA. 





The glimpses which still come occasion. 
ally from Nebraska, give light, and furnish 
more accurate history on the late result in 
that state. The following extracts are from 
a letter lately received from an earnest suf- 
fragist there: 


You said you wanted me to write you 
what I thought of the election. I, with 
three other ladies, officers of our associa. 
tion, stood at the polis all election day. The 
democrats, almost without an exception, 
voted against the amendment. The Ger- 
mans did also, though some of them voted 
for it, The Trish as a class voted for it, 
But as far as 1 can judye it was the fear 
that if woman could vote, meu could not 
get their drinks, caused our defeat. Our 
enemies urged prohibition as the great lev- 
er against us, 1 think very unjustly, for if a 
woman has the right to the ballot, she has 
the right to use it as she wishes. The 
whiskey question was saddied on to us,and 
in thiscounty, [ have no doubt,defeated the 
amendment. 

I do not think either party acted right in 
reference to the ballots- The democratic 
tickets did not have the amendment on at 
all. The republican tickets omitted the 
words “for” and ‘‘against” and were print- 
ed—‘‘the proposed amendment.” Many 
persons would not take the trouble to have 
written the word, ‘‘for,” if we did not ask 
them. Our being at the polls caused our 
opponents to work all the more diligently. 
but not until after the setting of the sun did 
we ceuse to ask. Then, tired, sick, and 
perfectly disgusted with what men call 
‘freedom of the ballot,” we left and sought 
the quiet of home. 


- SPECIAL NOTICES, 
N. E. W Club. -Monday, Feb. 5th, 3.30 p. 


m.. Prof. Samuel Langley wili speak on “Monn. 
tains,” 

















A Practical Milliner always in attendance 
at Miss Stinson’s Bleachery, 535 Washington st., 
opposite R. H, White's, 





Sunday, Feb. 4th.—aAt the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union 157 Tremont Street, 
Mrs. R. W. McLaughtin will speak on “Christian 
Love,"’ Hlour3. Women invited, 

The First of a course of Lectures to Ladies 
only, will be given by Dr E. J. French at her par- 
lors 512 Tremont Street, next Tuesday, Feb. 6, at 
half-past two, Three dollars for the course. 








Mira. Abba G. Woelson is delivering a new 
con:se of eight lectures on the Gramas of Sbuak- pere 
as illustrating English history, at twelve o'clock 
Thurscays. in the Hawthorne Rooms, to apy; reci- 
ative andiences. Tickets may be obtained of Doll 
& Richards, Park Srreet, 


Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, by invitation of 
the South Boston Woman Suffrage Clab, will give 
her lecture * Woman in Modern Soociety” on Tues- 
day Evening, Feb. 6th, in the v-stry of the Broad- 
way Methodist Church. Hour 7.45. Admission 
ree. 








Mlle De Clare, at No. 5 Perk street, (room 
10), desires to announce that she Coes dreesmakin 
in all its departments. The most «expensive an 
ornate, an also the plainer and cheaper poods. Her 
prices are according tothe amount of work. Ontside 
garmentsof any desired stylee are made, and all 
orders promptly attended to. 


MISS EDITH ABELL. 
Vocal Instruction ! 


At her reqnest we have examined Miss Abell’s sys 
tem of Vocal Teaching, and fir d it perfectly consist- 
ent with strict Physiological Principles, and <alcu- 
lated to prove beneficial to students of both eexes. 
M.E. Zakezewska,M.D., Mary J.Sarrorp, M.D., 
Emity Y. Pore, * CC. Avausta Pops, * 
HELEN O'Leary, “Lucy ABELL, Ah 


No. 10 Musie Hall Building, Boston. 


ARTISTS’ ** cro" tocten theatre,” 
wwe wecrae, GOLORMEN 


Artists’ Materials. 


LADIES, 


Use NONPAHWEIL BANDS in place of whalebone in 
ond dresses. Do not break off or puen through 
eep tLe basqne down in its proper position. Sent by 
mail at fifty cents per doz. 
Whovesale and retail at No. 9 Hamilton place, o 
osite Park-ttreet Church. MISSES T. A. & A 
DAY, MANUr ACTURERS. 


Cc. H. ROTH, 
OPTICIAN, 47 West St., 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and 
the fitting of Glasses on strictly ecientific pr.nciples. 
Strabismus and Astigmatiem of the Eyes accurately 
measured free of charge. A full line of superior 
Spectacles and Eyeglasses always on hand at reason- 
able prices. 


DRESS |A. T. FOCC. 
p EFORM 5 Hamilton Place 
































Boston, Mass. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 
23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream,5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, l5cente; Tendei- 
loin steak, 20cents. Allthe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season. cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 
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